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Tis National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 
Contents. was formed in the year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the 
ae R churches and societies which should unite in it for more and better 
ea or work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept the religion of 
EDITORIAL. Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion 
Not is summed up in love to God and love to man, 
nese ie he ti PGA pk ln I aera rs i i a ait ath 14! The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre- 
feteand Watireert:t they th) terpenes ea te Ie 142 gational in tradition and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing in 
this Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; and we 
The Forward Look Pe Rete 4h gente tinn Pe EZ cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing from 
? us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our practical 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. aims. [Preamble to the Constitution unanimously adopted in 1894.] 
What are Officers for? Ewer ree Sonn hs L44 
GURRENT TOPICS. fi) = cee er tg) 144 ; . 
NS OG Se a ocr is Byyreceajings stain, 145 Editorial. 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. ; 
Bhespamows Fally -'- oe Bie be viiisloebs = 345 HIEF JUSTICE MARSHALL was the great ex- 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. pounder of the Constitution of the United States. 
Queen Victoria, by Julia Ward Howe; Definitions of the With those who wrote it, and with those who adopted 
Siar it eh eG: sulle: bets. Gites quite 146 it, he has been honored as one who assisted in fix- 
Francis Huberty James, by E. T. Williams . . - . - + 147 ing the firm foundations of the republic. He set- 
Religion and Superstition, by Rev.G.R. Taylor . . - - 148  tled the principles of interpretation ; and by a long series of 


Interpretation of the Book of Jonah, by Rev. Hans H. decisions, accepted almost unanimously by his colleagues of 

icp Gee Tans prsegpy danke a eee a ae i 149 the Supreme Court, he taught his countrymen to believe 
Mr. Balfour on Unity . eee ee 3151 “thea@emaety what the Constitution said, that it was meant to 
How a Village Library grew; Great Namesof the Century, 154 Say. He took his seat as chief justice of the United States 


Meisonenisan Pnelandaun kaei-cisher ike sare ion. 155 (One hundred years ago ‘last Monday. Throughout the 
The Church and Unitarianism; Southern Letter . . . . 161 Union many legislatures, courts, and universities celebrated 
“The International Council - . . - - + + + + es + 162 the anniversary. His fame illustrates the fact, well proved, 
The Tuskegee Negro Conference - . +--+ + +: > 164 but not sufficiently familiar, that grandeur in human charac- 
Lithia Springs Fund; Dr. Francis Huberty James; Mrs. ter depends not so much upon genius, learning, brilliant 
Re Witchy ent cailes ete Pence sadcye 297 deeds, or extraordinary gifts as upon a few homely virtues, 
PPRDIAT. MIFE oy soa. bo <dels GE. yeh aie « «TSO like simplicity, truthfulness, fidelity, and loyalty, raised to 
PULPIT. their highest power and expression. 
Prayer, by Rev. Thomas D. Howard Maem te. liar 2152 2 
LITERATURE. 
The Papacy in the Nineteenth Century; Other Book Unirarians have commonly regarded Chief Justice 
DEMAcNea me Vaal -tede oS SEND the hs 0 755 Marshall as one of their number. But others have some- 
MsMeneous ane WO ino eee al. p. » 156 . tumesomth: heat denied this claim. Concerning it the 4d 
ive Mincasines'. sear Aor fe aire AiG a Aha, pores E57 VANE makes a statement which may come near being the 
“THE HOME. truth. We quote: “ Religiously, Marshall was an Episcopa- 
Beal aive New Sleds, byiLeElai-. . iy. See 4 e158 lian, and faithfully attended the services of the Church ; 
The:Commander; An Expensive Fight . . . - +. + + 159 but the air around him was saturated with liberalism, and he 
GOOD NEWS. : -adopted the Unitarian view of the person of Christ. For 
; The Daisy; Lecture Courses, by Rev. E. E. Hale; TDend- this reason he thought that it would not be honest to unite 
pa ing Libraries . Miudieeden Bit B SStah e122 x60 with the Church. But during the last year of his life he was 
POETRY. led to a new investigation of the subject, and became con- 
Rev. F. Huberty James. . 6. + + + _'. 2. . 147 vineed of the Saviour’s divinity. He at once expressed a 
Bir oidnidiveu Dorin, te FHM. WeTseogy 158 desire to make a public confession of his faith ; but sickness 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS UNION. ..- =. - + 164 intervened, death came, and he passed from his high seat of 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ne judgment to the great judgment beyond.” We always look 
a Papas ; NSpond Ahiseis “Re Ig with suspicion upon the statement so commonly. made, about 
_ RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE - +--+: 165 the last days of great men who dissent from the popular 
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before they die to the doctrine and discipline which in their 
prime they had rejected. Still, we do not contradict this 
definite affirmation of what may be a fact. Mr. Justice 
Story was an ardent Unitarian, one of the first presidents 
of the American Unitarian Association, and carried with 
him to Washington the atmosphere to which the Advance 
refers. Adams, Calhoun, Marshall, Story, and Jefferson 
shared the opinions concerning the Trinity which are now 
becoming the commonplaces of modern thought. 
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Mucu injury may be done by philanthropists, without 
intention, to young men and women who are compelled to 
live economically while they are getting a foothold in busi- 
ness, or attending various kinds of schools and colleges in 
large cities. When their life in cheap lodgings and board- 
ing-houses, where no provision is made for social pleasures, 
is described as surrounded with great temptations, injustice 
is done to thousands of young men and women who are too 
busy and too earnest to be conscious of temptation. They 
know that they are poor, they know that they are working 
hard for things that they greatly desire; but they are will- 
ingly paying the price. A bookseller in Chicago said, “ If 
I know that a boy is interested in science, I have no fear in 
regard to his habits.” There are thousands of young men 
and women in all our large cities who are studying music, 
art, science, or whatever is taught in the various institutions 
of learning, and they are cruelly wronged when their narrow 
quarters and frugal living are associated in the mind of the 
public with temptation to vice. Prosperous men and women 
with happy homes and warm hearts cannot always under- 
stand how, for a poor student, the love of knowledge and the 
reward of gaining it day by day is for the time a luxury which 
makes all other luxuries seem cheap. 
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THERE is no way in which benevolence can be better ap- 
plied, without injury to any one and with greater advantage 
to society, than in provision made for the housing of men 
and women who are rich only in youth, hope, and an eager 
desire to learn something worth learning and.to do some- 
thing worth doing. In every city there are thousands of 
them. They are poor in money, but they are rich in the stuff 
of life out of which virtuous society is made. Some of them 
are beginners in business, trying to earn a livelihood without 
much hope of getting beyond a decent provision for their 
daily wants. But many of them are the youth who, getting 
their feet now rightly placed, will make the noble men and 
women of the future. All the friendly forces in society 
ought to be brought to their aid. Provision should be made 
for them on a large scale, as now on a small scale it is made 
by humane and friendly churches, clubs, fraternities, and 
associations. Modern lodging-houses, where under friendly 
superintendence real social intercourse could be enjoyed 
by young men and women, can be made to pay, and should 
invite the attention of rich men and women who love their 
fellow-men. 
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Tue rapid increase of the uses of electricity brings into 
the world a moral peril which it will take time and experi- 
ence to reduce to proper proportions. The news of the 
entire world will soon be submitted to the discretion of jour- 
nalists. Always that which attracts most attention, which 
excites most curiosity, and which it pays best to print, is the 
exceptional, the horrible, and that which for its ugly wicked- 
ness is unique. Now, in a general way, we know that some 
portions of the world are desperately wicked. But “out of 
sight, out of mind.” When a thing happened far off and 
long ago, we say, Let us hope it never happened. But, 
when we are informed that yesterday, ten thousand miles 
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east of us, and ten thousand miles west of us, and five thou- 
sand miles south of us, and at many places nearer home, all 
the crimes forbidden in the ten commandments, and many 
that are not mentioned in the decalogue, were committed by 
citizens of so-called Christian countries, he must have a 
robust faith in human nature who does not begin to have 
doubts about the sanity and soundness of the human race. | 
The temptation will be to give up effort, to say that it is 
useless. But the saving grace in this vast extension of knowl- 
edge will be the publicity which, in time, acts like the elec- 
tric light in the dark alleys and dangerous by-ways of a city. 
Finally, the light drives out those who seek the darkness 
because their deeds are evil. 
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THE mob element is in every man who yields to an im- 
pulse to enjoy that which is in others cruel or ugly or pain- 
ful. But it is also found in those who do things simply 
because others do them. A mob may be made up of men. 
who in the greater part of their thought and action are 
sound, sane, and good. In some sudden whirl of excitement 
the mob element in many may sweep them all away, and 
cause them to commit acts of cruelty for which the individ- 
uals constituting the mob will repent during the rest of thelr 
lives. Dr. Nathaniel Bowditch, navigator and mathematician, 
when Lafayette was passing through the streets of Boston, 
found himself, without knowing how he got there, hatless, in 
the middle of the street, hurrahing with the rest of the 
crowd. His impulse was a good one; but it was the mob 
element in him which asserted itself, and might have done so, 
had there been a bad drop in his blood, at some critical hour 
of public excitement. The impulse to flock together and let 
transient enthusiasm override common sense and a delib- 
erate adaptation of means to ends, while it often results in 
the most kindling experiences, is always dangerous. By self- 
knowledge and by training, one can learn when to let himself 
go with safety and when to use the bit and curb which 
reason provides. 


Human Nature. 


Human nature is a stubborn fact. When we read the 
records dug up in Babylon or in Egypt or in Palestine, we 
find that three, four, five, and even seven thousand years ago 
men were transacting business by methods which are still 
understood and used by business men. Five thousand years 
ago there were land questions, labor questions, tax problems, 


and all the rest to perplex the great inventors, reformers, 


philosophers, and rulers who, from the crude stuff of bar- 
barism, were forging the links of an early civilization. In 
the remotest antiquity of civilization we find men using in 
their mutual transactions bonds, leases, notes, and many of 
the devices of modern business. They kept accounts. They 
calculated interest. They had competition and profit-shar- 
ing. In short, the most ancient world revealed in the records 
of antiquity becomes intelligible tous because human nature 
five thousand years ago was so like the human nature which 
we see to-day in the palaces and the back alleys of modern 
civilization. 

Progress has been made since those early days; but when 
we look into the matter, and compare what is with what was, 
we find that the progress consists in a little lightening of 
burdens here, a little loosening of bonds there, a slight check 
to tyranny in another place, and from age to age small gains, 
resulting at last in large accumulations~ There have been 
crises, upheavals, tumults of anarchy, and great emancipa- 
tions; but these have always been followed speedily by read- 
justments, and a little later by a return to something like the 
old conditions: Human nature remains the same under these 
many and even mighty changes, and finally shapes every 
thing to suit its own character and its own needs, 
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Noting these things, we see that the only progress which 
results in progress comes in some slight change in the 
quality of human nature itself. Whatever brings out the 
latent power, whether in individuals or in the race, whatever 
creates a new need, a new ideal, a new capacity, that effects 
a change. Education, unfolding development in human 
nature itself, make improvement possible and permanent. 

The stolidity of human nature, its stubbornness, its will- 
fulness, its resistance to all who strive to amend its outward 
condition, often discourage those who love their kind. But 
this slowness to change is the salvation of the race. If the 
best of us could carry out the plans that seem to us most 

. desirable, if we had power to carry into effect what seem to 
us our noblest hopes and ideals, we might inadvertently de- 
stroy civilization at a blow, we might produce a famine in a 
twelvemonth, or, without intending it, bring on universal 
war. One generation is bound to another. We receive 
our heritage from the past, and cannot escape its condi- 
tions. We hand it on to the future, and cannot greatly 
change it. No generation can wreck all the institutions of 
civilization, and no generation can greatly change them in 
their total effect. - 

If there is any meaning in this law, it begins and ends 
with the discovery that progress in the organization and 
reorganization of society must begin with the units to be 
organized. Any change which does not improve the quality 
of individual men and women will be without avail. All the 
brushes which civilization has invented for the human toilet 
would be useless in Central Africa: all the refinements of 
the table would be wasted on a set of. hoodlums. But what- 
ever awakens a desire for better things will suggest a way of 
getting them. 

' There is no law of social organization which will keep 
ignorance, self-indulgence, laziness, dishonesty, and brutality 
from sinking to the low levels of shame and misery. There 
is no human power which can shut out an honest, frugal, 
virtuous community from progress toward the enjoyments 
of peace and prosperity. Therefore, education of all kinds, 
individual and collective, moral training and religious inspira- 
tion, are the effective means always at hand, and never to be 
forgotten or left unused by those who would serve and bless 
society in noble ways. Hogarth’s “Idle Apprentice ” and his 
“Rake’s Progress’ were not inventions. He pictured what 
hesaw. We are not to forget that the things he saw are still 
to be found. Suffering, shame, guilt, retribution, are real 
things provided for the idle and the dissolute, according to 
laws that are never broken. Men and women can be saved 
from these things by no devices which omit attention to their 
personal character. 


The Forward Look. 


We should all be glad to penetrate the future for fifty 
years, and see what the middle of the century will bring. 
We strive to find the keynote of the one just reeled off the 
great spindle. To compress it into a word or pack it into a 
sentence, we are still in its gigantic shadow, and cannot see 
it well,— it looms too steeply above us. 

In the forward look we cannot discern triumph for anar- 
chism or socialism, which have played no inconsiderable part 
in the disturbance of society and the destruction of rulers. 
No dynamite charge has as yet shaken the solid foundations 
of the established order, though changes in the social organ- 
ism have been wonderfully rapid on normal and inevitable 
lines. The fabric of society has been wrought in with many 
new colors, dark and bright. 

It is remarkable that the new century opens with so clear 
a field for new genius. The great actors on the stage of the 
past have passed away in rapid succession. The new and 
rising men cannot complain that the field is crowded high up 
or even half-way of the scale. Death has passed the sponge 
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relentlessly over the list of the prominent and distinguished, 
and the world is more emphatically for the young and the 
unborn than is-usual at such periods. It cannot be said 
that the burdens to rest on new shoulders are lighter than 
they were a hundred years ago. It cannot be said there is 
less discontent and unrest in the world. 

So difficult is it to reach the exact truth as to the amount 

of poverty at any given period, compared with any other. 
Affirmation and denial on this head may not be taken with- 
out question. Populations have enormoftisly increased, and 
whether productive resources and remedial agencies have 
kept pace is a debatable point. At any rate, the burden of 
need, incompetence, and helplessness, is still a mighty in- 
cubus, weighing on the gigantic back of the new century. 
- The major philanthropic work of the new century ought to 
be the abolition of slums. That they still exist in such foul- 
ness is a deep-dyed disgrace, inherited from the past. The 
onward movement for the bettering of human conditions 
should bend itself primarily to the clearing out of loathsome 
quarters where overcrowding, bad air, and filth lead to every 
form of moral corruption. The vice crusade in the metropo- 
lis and other places has the effect of driving out the corrupt 
classes from one part to take shelter in another. Some 
better method must be found if the young are to be saved 
from contamination. If there is a direct relation between 
dirt, vitiated air, confined space, and herding to low moral 
conditions, the first duty is to clean house, open windows, 
give opportunities for physical cleanliness and self-respect. 

To carry on wars of conquest while the people perish at 
home is a Sadly illogical policy, and the weight of it ought 
to press on every heart and conscience. The scattered 
philanthropie movements of the nineteenth century have 
done good; but they have sadly needed some effective, co- 
ordinating principle, that should make them really powerful 
and economical. The church work, with its costly machin- 
ery, should in some way be brought under a co-operative 
system productive of much larger results and much wider 
influence, with less duplicated expenditure. : 

Doubtless our forefathers at the beginning of the last 
hundred years dreamed dreams and saw visions of what was 
to be accomplished in the coming time. If their shades can 
now look down on the accomplished fact, we may conjecture 
that a measure of disappointment pervades them as to the 
real advance made by the people. This conclusion is still 
reconcilable with a fervent optimism. The last century cleared 
much ground. It staked out many avenues of improvement 
that the present century will doubtless follow. 

It is the hope of humanity that no great movement can 
ever be literally finished. It may take new direction, but the 
larger interests pertaining to mankind are old interests,— old, 
as far as we know, as the beginning of the race. There is 
no finality to education, to religion, to the art of govern- 
ment; or to the conflict of opinion as to conditions best 
suited to human well-being. The old questions are still the 
new ones, with a difference. We can read in our political 
conditions chapters in the experience of Greece and Rome 
or medieval times. The tendencies of human nature per- 
sist. The boss and the promoter can be translated into old 
terms that sound unfamiliar to our ears, 

The dream of the millennium was a beautifuldream. It 
continues from age to age, moving into the remote future, 
planting its flag on the territory of new centuries, alluring, 
delighting, deceiving, but still keeping up its forward march. 
The perfectibility of the race is so slow it can only be com- © 
pared to the vast geologic periods of upheaval and depres- 
sion that have made the continents and established the 
seas. We expect great things from the wiping of the slate, 
from the new men and the new time ; but society has under- 
lying rock-ribs in spite of all isms, all Utopian schemes, all 
great and beautiful prophecies. The sober anticipations of 
this new era seem to show that the lesson of the possible 
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and probable, of what may justly be expected from remedial 
agencies and regenerating forces in this new century, has 
been partly learned. 

The great nineteenth century, with its wonderful discov- 
eries and inventions, its mighty strides in science, has left 
human nature unchanged, save as it has always been 
changed by the broadening and adjustment to spiritual 
verities, and the awakening to new conceptions of the uni- 
verse, which have not yet been worked up into the materials 
of faith, into new ereative impulses and compelling motives 
for the guidance of life. 


American Unitarian Association. 


What are Officers for? 


An army of God needs leaders,— not commanders, but 
leaders. By the votes of the delegates of the churches com- 
posing the American Unitarian Association, Dr. Eliot and 
myself have been made the leaders of our work of “diffusing 
the knowledge and promoting the interests of pure Chris- 
tianity.” At any rate, that is our conception of our duty. 
To this side of our duty we propose to devote our strongest 
energies. Failing of success in bringing great results to pass 
under this conception of our duty, we shall consider that we 
have failed to meet the great opportunities which we per- 
ceive. We understand fully that the kind of leadership which 
we thus profess is not one of authority. We cannot lead 
those who decline to be led, for every Unitarian is absolutely 
free in his thought and work. But we do undertake to lead 
those who stand ready to add their strength to ours in the 
carrying on of the distinctive work for the uplifting of this 
world to which the Unitarian faith is our commission. We 
conceive our leadership to consist in a duty that rests upon 
us to devote our main energies to the arousing within the 
ranks of our people of a deep religious earnestness. We do not 
aim to control the theological thinking of those that accept 
our leadership. We do not presume to say who shall or who 
shall not be Unitarian ministers or workers. The roll of the 
ministry is made up by the National Committee on Fellow- 
ship, of which we are not members. The settlement of min- 
isters over individual companies in our army is controlled 
entirely by the companies themselves. As leaders, we take 
these things as we find them. We. set up our banners, and 
do our best to inspirit those souls that rally to our standard. 
To this end we are both of us giving our chief energies to 
preaching and making religious addresses wheresoever people 
desire to have us come. We both preach, as a rule, twice on 
every Sunday in the year. We make many addresses at con- 
ferences, at meetings of branch alliances, at church suppers, 
and similar gatherings. We both, up to the limits of our 
strength, stand ready to accept all invitations of this char- 
acter. While we have not been working together in these 
lines for’ many months, there have already appeared abun- 
dant evidences of the fruitfulness of this policy. We are 
convinced that our Unitarian Church has entered upon a new 
period of religious earnestness, and for this reason we intend 
more and more decisively to press onward in the service of 
this religious revival. In this work of leadership, while it is 
fully understood that Dr. Eliot is the chief, it is, nevertheless, 
his desire that the president and the secretary be recognized 
comrades and equals, each one, wherever he may be, stand- 
ing for the united leadership of both. ‘There are phases of 
the work of administration wherein the presidency and secre- 
taryship diverge. Of these more distinctive works something 
will be said in later articles, but that which sets us apart is 
secondary. The leadership wherein we are united is pri- 
mary. For we both recognize that, unless there is a genuine 
need of leadership in our body, in that we have a cause 
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which is better served by united than by scattered efforts, 
there is indeed no conclusive reason why the Unitarian 
Church should exist at all. 

Therefore, we put this letter forth as a proclamation,— not, 
I repeat, as a proclamation which professes that we have any 
claim to authority over any individual or church, but a proc- 
lamation that our standard is up, that the battle is on, and 
that we summon to our comradeship all those who see the 
value of this work. CHARLES E. St. JOHN. 


“Current Copics. 


A STRUGGLE of more than casual interest is approaching 
its climax in the Senate of the United States, where the 
supporters of the bill which provides a system of subsidies 
for American shipping is under consideration. The bill is 


understood to have the hearty support of the administration, 


and Senators Frye and Hanna are its most prominent spon- 
sors. The opponents of the bill have been making every 
effort to prevent final consideration of the. measure by the 
present Congress. On the other hand, the supporters of the 
bill are determined to secure for it a favored position among 
the affairs to be considered by the present Congress, with a 
view to its early passage in substantially its present form. 
At the end of last week the supporters of the bill decided to 
use parliamentary pressure, in order:to secure early action in 
favor of shipping subsidies, even at the cost of night sessions 
of the Senate. It is understood that a failure of the present 
Congress to pass the bill will tend to the calling of an extra 
session. The probabilities now are that there will be such 
a session of the Senate at least. 
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Tue church problem in the Philippines has become a 
subject of immediate public interest since the publication of 
‘the report of the Taft Commission of the Philippines. The 
report, some mention of which was made in this column last 
week, deals very cautiously and conservatively with what 
appears to be one of the most important issues of the situa- 
tion in the Philippines,— the attitude of the United States 
toward the friars who have been expelled from various parts 
of the archipelago by the insurgent power. The commission 
is of the opinion that the immorality and the cupidity of the 
friars have placed the bulk of the population into irreconeil- 
able opposition to them. The commissioners, therefore, 
suggest that the permanent exclusion of the friars from the 
Philippines — a process which would involve the confiscation 
of their properties — would simplify the political problem in 
the islands by removing a cause of friction and complaint. 
Religious and denominational bodies in the United States 
are showing a disposition to take either one side or the other 
of the question. In the meanwhile Protestant missionaries 
are said to be meeting with notable success in their work in 
the islands. 

ae 


Tue chief executive of Ohio, undoubtedly supported by a 
considerable portion of the citizenship of that State, is mak- 


ing a determined effort to:prevent the occurrence of a much- 


advertised prize-fight in the city of Cincinnati. Mayor 
Fleischman of Cincinnati has granted a permit for the fight; 
but Gov. Nash had decided that Mayor Fleischman has 
acted contrary to the plain provisions of the laws of the 
State. He therefore announced, last week, that the State 
government cannot permit the fight, either in Cincinnati or 
at any other point in Ohio. The promoters of the fight, on 
the other hand, have shown a disposition to defy the State 
authorities. Gov. Nash has taken steps to compel the city 


authorities to show before the courts of the State their 
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authority for the position they have taken in the matter; 
and legal proceedings are now pending against Mayor 
Fleischman. The agitation against prize-fighting is spread- 
ing to other States; and the governors of most of the States 
of the Middle West and the South have announced their 
intention of interdicting, in their respective States, the prize- 
fight the occurrence of which Gov. Nash is trying to prevent 
in Ohio. ; 
&* 
THE remains of Queen Victoria were laid to rest last Mon- 


day in the mausoleum at Frogmore, where the body of 
the prince consort is reposing. The journey of the dead 


‘Queen from the death-chamber at Cowes to Windsor, last 


Friday and Saturday, was made the occasion of a notable 
display of mournful pomp, as well as honest, heart felt grief. 
After the now historic pageant of last Saturday, the body 
lay in Albert Memorial Chapel at Windsor. On Monday 
morning a group of mourning royal personages, including 
the entire royal family of England, with the exception of the 
Duke of Cornwall and York, who is ill, escorted the remains 
to the mausoleum at Frogmore, where the Bishop of 
Winchester read the last offices for the dead amidst a sim- 
plicity of surroundings that was vastly impressive in itself. 
Then the mourners went their way; and the door of the 


tomb was closed upon Victoria, queen and empress. 
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Tux British newspapers are discussing with great interest 
the ambiguous form of the proclamation which was issued 
by the royal commissioner for South Africa to announce the 
accession of the King of Great Britain. In this remarkable 
document Edward VII. was proclaimed “ supreme lord of 
and over the Transvaal.” ‘The indefiniteness of the king’s 
relation to the Transvaal, as announced in Milner’s procla- 
mation, is regarded by some British and a great many 
foreign publicists as an indication of a coming change of 
policy in South Africa. The London Daily Mews, in com- 
menting on the matter last week, said, “Is it possible that 
the government desire to leave themselves a loophole, and do 
not wish at the present moment to go beyond the assertion 
that Great Britain is the paramount power in South Africa?” 
Other British newspapers of influence have gone further 
than the editor of the London Daily News, and have sug- 
gested that the unusual phrase in Milner’s proclamation 
contains the promise of an early settlement of the contest 
in South Africa by the arrangement of some compromise 
between fhe Boers and the British government. 


ed 


Tue French cabinet has so far been entirely successful in 
its campaign against the Roman Catholic orders. In two 
test votes which have been taken in the chamber of deputies 
within the past fortnight the government has demonstrated 


“the fact that it will probably command an absolutely safe, if 


not an overwhelming, majority on the main issue. The 


-Jater of these occasions was furnished last Monday, when a 


socialist deputy proposed an amendment to the law of asso- 
ciations, exempting semi-public organizations from the duty 
of notifying the government of their existence. Before a 
vote was taken upon the proposed amendment, the premier 
submitted that the amendment was calculated to defeat the 
main purpose of the projected law of associations. There- 
upon a perfecting amendment.was offered, excepting religious 
associations from the provisions of the original amendment. 
This perfecting amendment was passed by a vote of 292 to 
287, which indicated sufficiently the desire of the majority of 
the deputies to give the government a free hand in its efforts 
to suppress the forces that have produced turmoil and dis- 
sension in the republic whenever the opportunity has arisen. 
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Brevities. 


Next Tuesday will be the birthday of Abraham Lincoln. 
May his fame increase! 


He who is a thousand times as rich as his neighbor and 
does not do at least a hundred times more good is an un- 
faithful steward. ; 


A social conscience and a social religion without individual 
consciences religiously developed would be like a swarm of 
bees without any bees. 


Leo XIII. has published a Latin hymn, a prayer for the 
new century, which shows him at the age of ninety with 
intellectual force still unspent. 


The English papers begin to come, with their tributes to 
the queen. A hundred years ago the account of the funeral 
of George Washington was published in Boston eleven days 
after the event. : 


Among 188 presbyteries expressing an opinion about a 
restatement of the creed, 45 are reported to vote for a dis- 
missal of the subject, while 143 desire some sort of change 
in their creedal relations. i 


From the many tributes to Queen Victoria spoken last 
week, we select the one by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, born in 
the same year, and showing during a long lifetime the 
womanly qualities that have made the queen illustrious. 


We print this week a notice of the death of Rev. Francis 
Huberty James, which has been withheld for some time out 
of deference to dear friends of his, who were not satisfied 
with the proof that he was murdered by the Chinese. We 
think it is due to our readers to know the version current in 
China. 


We reprint this week some remarks from the Churchman 
on “The Church and Unitarianism.” There is something 
refreshing in the frank and innocent way in which Unita- 
rians are, classed with Samaritans and pagans. Of course, 
if “logic is logic,” all other religious bodies which are out- 


side of “ the Church” are in the same predicament. 


For its Christian Endeavor topic last week the New York 
Observer gave the coming of Christ in person. This advent 
was declared to be not the destruction of Jerusalem or the 
day of each man’s death. Apparently, also, it is not re- 
garded as the coming of Christ in the hearts of true believ- 
ers. When one thinks of it, it is surprising how little this 
belief has found expression in the various “outlooks” for 
the coming century, and how opposed it is to the general 


expectation of the prophets of the future upon this planet. — 


Letters to the Editor. 


—- 


The Sparrow’s Fall. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

In my opinion, such a thinker as Rev. Edward G. Mason 
should not be left in peace ; and I ask the Aegzster to aid and 
abet me in disturbing him. My grievance is his presentment 
of the story of Ethel and the fallen sparrow. 

“And does God put the little birdie back in its nest again ?” 
asked the child. And Mr. Mason tells us: “If the mother 
replied at all, there was but one answer she could make. It 
was simply ‘No.’ If she told the whole truth, it must have 


been that God’s care of the sparrow’s nestling does not 


extend to the point of rescuing it from impending doom.” 
From life’s “stern, hard, cruel reality,” he says, there is but 
one refuge, “faith.” He says, “ If we cannot have know- 


ledge, let us have faith.” 
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Blind faith, when all has been said for it that can be said, 
in “stern, hard, cruel reality,’ is a dungeon without a star. 
We want knowledge. And we owe it to God through search- 
ing to find him out. There is but one thing between man 
and the wisdom of his Creator: that is price. God has 
given man achance. And there is nothing — no sternness, 
no hardness— but shrinks into littleness when compared 
with that chance. Whoever has the least conception of its 
greatness will not be appalled when he finds that only pain 
can open this gate and that. e I cannot conceive of any ten- 
derness greater than that of perfect justice. 

Something for nothing? No. I choose to pay at each 
step whatever infinite wisdom has fixed as the price of going 
higher. Pain? Yes. Loss—that for the moment seems 
irreparable? Yes. Any price which infinite Love has 
fixed at any step. The chance is not for me alone. . It is 
for the sparrow, also. 

The mother might answer the child’s question. “ Does 
God put the little birdie back in his nest again?” with a 
glad conclusion she had been led to by simple, common- 
sense thinking. 

We have found out some things about God for a certainty, 
and- one is that he is saving. The flesh of one thing is 
saved in the flesh of another. Even the feathers, bones, and 
beak of the dead sparrow are decomposed and used again and 
again in other compositions. None of these are the sparrow. 
The child’s real question is, ‘What will God do with the 
sparrow?” The only justifiable answer is, He will save it. 
If physical law saves the feathers, it is safe to say that spirit- 
ual law will save the sparrow. 

God sometimes sends an angel, clothed with the flesh of a 
boy or girl or a big, rough-looking man, who will put it 
back into the nest with the other birds. In that case its 
hour of pain is deferred. The decision rests with God’s 
care for it. If it is ready to pay the price and sing its first 
song in a freer life, it will be left-where it is,—‘‘on the cold 
pavement.” If a few years of struggle and fright, fleeing 
from enemies, from hunger and cold, are required as a part 
of the price which must be paid for its freedom in safer, 
serener airs, it will be put back in the nest. But it must fall, 
and Ethel ask her question. H. W. 


Queen Victoria.* 


BY JULIA WARD HOWE. 


This day is sacred to the memory of a woman whose death 
brings sincere sorrow to all civilized nations. The wide 
reach of this sorrow is sufficiently testified by the services held 
in churches of many denominations, the Jewish synagogues 
even taking part in the general manifestation. We who meet 
here to-day are participants in the world-wide mourning. We 
shall not swell the funeral pageant’ Rather shall we feel 
that this great memory is with us as a royal presence, a be- 
neficent influence which Death itself cannot destroy. 

I, for one, feel a chill to-day when I think that a little 
woman’s heart, thousands of miles away, has ceased to beat. 
I feel awed, too, when I think of all that was centred in that 
woman’s heart,— the intensity of personal and family affec- 
tion, the love of country, the wide humanity whose glow lit 
up the outermost bounds of her vast empire. She was 
crowned a queen. She reigned an empress. She dies with 
the glory of a pure woman. From the port of her northern 
dominions, from the torrid regions of India, from the distant 
Australian domain and its islands, comes up one cry. All 
drink of the cup of mourning, and say for the last time, 
‘“‘ Here’s to the Queen, God bless her!” 

Foremost among the lessons that she leaves us,I find this 


* An address before the Twentieth Century Club of Boston, February 2. 
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one, the momentous import of a human life. Queen Vic- 
toria has given us no great poem or picture, no wonderful 
achievement in art or literature. What does she leave us? 
The record of a truly queenly life, in which the duties of the 
sovereign were illumined by the glories of true womanhood. 
She wore its triple crown, as maid, wife, and mother, with a 
grace which outshone the diamonds of her regal diadem. 
Embalmed in gratitude, her memory is one of the possessions 
of our race. 

The world was glad when a fair young girl ascended the 
throne of the Georges, and brought her innocence face to 
face with the legends of a corrupt court. It was glad when 
she gave her heart with her hand to one who proved himself 
worthy of both, when Elizabeth Barrett Browning wrote,— 


| 


“ The joy of happy peasant wives 
Be thine, O crowned queen.” 


It was glad to learn of the patient assiduity with which the 
young sovereign applied herself to the labors of government; 
to find that more and more she showed her adherence to the 
best traditions of a constitutional monarchy, advising with 
the ablest statesmen of her realm, and devoting her days to 
its service. And, beyond the pain of parting, the world will 
ever be glad to remember her. 

As her dominion widened, she seemed to grow with it, in 
wisdom and in power. We women feel that she has added a 
wondrous lustre to-our sex. We Americans remember that, 
when the tide of feeling among her courtiers and statesmen 
was all against us, her heart was with us. She did not ask to 
see our fair inheritance torn in twain by wild passion and 
blind ignorance of its true destiny. Gladstone, the champion 
of civil liberty, forgot its conditions so far as to turn against 
us. The great statesman turned against us, but his greater 
queen did not. 

In at least one of our national afflictions she sympathized 
deeply. When Abraham Lincoln fell by the hand of an 
assassin, she, with her own hand, wrote to his widow a letter 
most deeply touching and tender. The grief of her own widow- 
hood was fresh in her mind, and she stretched a hand across 
the ocean to clasp that of a sister woman afflicted in like man- 
ner with herself. 

True woman and true queen, her remains pass to-day from 
human sight. The homage of sovereigns, the splendors of 
regal magnificence, will attend her passage to the tomb. But 
the light of her presence will not pass so easily. It will 
shine, a warning to those who would wield the powers of 
state unworthily, a beacon flame of sympathy and encourage- 
ment to all who truly love and serve the human race. 


Definitions of the Church. 


From Rockwood Hoar, Esq., Worcester, Mass.: ‘God 
dwelleth not in temples made with hands. His true and 
abiding church is found in the common purpose inspiring 
the hearts of all who strive to do justly, love mercy, and walk 
humbly with their God.” 


From Rev. J. D. Reid, Greenfield, Mass.: ‘“‘ The church is 
the communion of those who, after the mind of Christ, seek 
to live in\the spirit, and to work the works of love and 
righteousness,” 


From R, Fletcher Gray, Vinemont, Ala.: “The kingdom 
of heaven in the heart of every man, woman, and child, striv- 
ing to adjust all the conditions and relations of their fellows 


‘on the basis of social equality.” 


From Rev. Harry Jeschke, Hackensack, N.J.: “ A church 
is a society for the preservation of high ideals,” or “A 


church is a society for the premabon of ignoble thought and 
deed.” 


-- 
a. 
‘Sg 
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_are told, was, “It is impossible. 
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The loftiest, purest souls alone might dare 

To venture in that gracious upper air 

Wherein he walked serene, and from his height 
Beckoned us upward to his place of light. \ 


Brief was his creed: he only knew that Love 
Upholds the earth and sits enthroned above; 
That Time’s deep truths Eternity must tell, . 
But he who serves his brother doeth well. 


* Large was his deed, with generous heart and hand 
He scattered blessings o’er an alien land ; 
From duty and from danger never swerved, 
_ _ And perished by the hands of those he served. ~ 


For such as these our earth hath ever borne 
Fagots and crosses and the crown of thorn ; 
And, by the impulse drawn from such as they, 
Our darkened earth rolls onward to the day. 


Ah! strong, true heart, our willing footsteps move 

Most swiftly toward the homes of those we love. 

We toil the better, strive more ardently, 

Knowing that through the dark we climb to thee. 

—R. S. W. 


Francis Huberty James. 


BY E. T. WILLIAMS, SHANGHAI. 


“ His heart was as great as the world, but there was no room in it to 
hold the memory of a wrong.” — Zmerson. 


Among the victims of Chinese treachery and fanaticism 

during the past summer there was one whose name is well 
known to many of the readers of the Christian Register, Rev. 
Francis Huberty James, professor in the Imperial University 
at Peking. 
Mr. James was born in England, but spent some four 
years in the United States between 1892 and 1897, and 
while there, perhaps during the season of 1894-95, delivered 
a course of lectures for the Lowell Institute. These lectures 
on subjects connected with China were highly appreciated, 
and were repeated in various cities of the Union. He 
spoke several times, too, in a number of Unitarian pulpits, 
and made many warm friends, to whom the news of his 
cruel murder must have caused poignant grief. 

Mr. James died as he had lived in the service of his 
fellow-men. During those fateful days in mid-June when 
the “ Boxers,” with the connivance of the empress dowager 
and her court, were burning Christian chapels, plundering 
Christian homes, and torturing and murdering native con- 
verts in the streets of Peking, Mr. James with others made 
strenuous efforts to secure from the foreign ministers at 
Peking some sort of protection for the thousands of home- 
less, frightened unfortunates who were appealing piteously 
for help. The only answer the ministers could give, so we 
” 

Undaunted by this refusal, Mr. James proceeded to ac- 
complish the “impossible.” After consultation with Dr. 
G. E. Morrison, the correspondent of the London 7Zimes, he 
determined to appeal to his friend, Prince Su, whose palace 
was hard by the British legation, separated from it, indeed, 
by a narrow canal only. His efforts were successful. Large 
numbers of Chinese Christians were quartered in these ex- 
tensive buildings and grounds, and this enabled the for- 
eigners to extend and greatly strengthen their line of defence. 
It has been said by some of the besieged that, but for this 
work of Mr. James, their salvation would have been well- 
nigh impossible; for from a mound within these grounds a 
deadly attack might have been made upon the legation. 
And, what is of more importance, the rescue of these Chris- 
tians brought to the assistance of the foreigners a large body 
of men whose labors were invaluable in digging the trenches, 
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and otherwise assisting in the long defence which stretched 
through two weary months. 

On the night of June 16 the Taku forts were attacked 
and taken; and, when the news reached Peking, the Chinese 
government immediately declared war, and ordered the for- 
eign ministers to leave the capital within twenty-four hours. 
This was afterward extended ‘to forty-eight hours. On the 
morning of the 2oth the German minister, on his way to the 
Tsungli Yamen to consult as to the departure of the lega- 
tions, was shot and killed by Chinese imperial troops. 
About four o’clock on the afternoon of the same day Mr. 
James was returning from the palace of Prince Su to the 
British legation, when he was shot down by Chinese soldiers 
who had taken possession of the bridge crossing the canal to 
the legation gate. 

The European sentinels saw him approaching the bridge, 
and noticed that, when the soldiers made hostile demonstra- 
tions, he threw up his hands, either to show that he was 
unarmed or to deprecate the intended attack. The soldiers 
paid no attention to this appeal, however. They fired, and 
he fell. His body was immediately carried off by his as- 
sailants, probably to secure the reward of tls. 40.00 which 
had ,been offered by the government for every male. for- 
eigner taken. His body lies in an unknown grave, and it 
is impossible for us to perform those last sad offices by 
which we are accustomed to show our respect for the be- 
loved dead. ‘This, however, he would regard as of slight 
moment. A little over a year ago, on making his will, he 
left certain directions as to the disposal of his body, among 
which was the following :— 

“ As it may not be possible to cremate my body, I hope 
no one will spend tls. 20.00 for my coffin or waste money 
in any way over my tabernacle. I shall be away.” 

Mr. James came to China first in 1876 as a member of 
the China Inland Mission. While engaged in mission work, 
he became acquainted with Miss Marie Huberty, and in 
September, 1878, was married to her at Chefoo, China, 
taking the name Huberty before ‘his own surname, since 
which time he has been known as Francis Huberty James. 
Immediately after his marriage he was sent to Tai-yuan Fu, 
in Shansi, the scene of the recent barbarous massacre of 
missionaries by the governor, Yu Hsien. , While stationed 
there, he assisted in the famine relief which did so much to 
turn the hearts of the people in that province to Christianity. 
His eldest son was born in Shansi in August, 1879; and in 
1881 he returned to England, where his second son was 
born. In 1883 he returned to China in the employ of the 
English Baptist Mission, and. was sent to Chin-chou Fu, 
Shantung, and later was transferred to Tsi-nan Fu, the 
provincial capital. 

While in this province, he made a careful study of the 
numerous secret sects existing there, most of which are of 
a religious character, and prepared a paper on the subject 
for the General Missionary Conference held at Shanghai in 
1890. The paper is published in the Proceedings of that 
conference, and from it we learn that there were at that 
time over one hundred secret societies of various kinds in 
that one province. He gives particulars with regard to ten 
of them, and a list of forty-five of their chief publications. 

Little did those who heard that paper think that the 
author would yet meet his death at the instigation of one of 
these societies, flourishing under a new name and grown to 
monstrous proportions. 

Mr. James was ever an earnest student, and brought to 
the examination of the non-Christian religions with which 
he came in contact a rare spirit of fairness and candor. 
His sympathetic treatment appears in this paper, in which 
he points out that many of the adherents of these sects are 
“thoughtful, devout, and earnest seekers after God,” and 
that their books contain many excellent maxims, and “the 
highest moral teaching.” He pleads that the missionaries 
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should fot “lightly condemn them as nothing but self- 
righteous and superstitious idolaters,”’ but that they should 
be met in a Christ-like spirit, avoiding “harsh criticism of 
their mistakes and unsympathetic treatment of their diffi- 
culties.” 

The same spirit of candor led him in 1892 to renounce 
his connection with his missionary society, for his faithful- 
ness to his convictions had compelled him to surrender some 
of the beliefs of his earlier years. Such a step, of course, 
could not but arouse the odium theologicum, though it must 
be said that some of his missionary friends remained true 
and loyal to the end. At great sacrifice to himself and his 
family, and at the cost of the usual misrepresentations, he 
turned to follow whithersoever the Spirit of Truth might lead 
him. Like the patriarch of old, he went out “not knowing 
whither he went.” After four or five years in the United 
States, engaged in lecturing, preaching, and in literary work, 
he obtained a post as translator to the Chinese’ government 
at the Kiangnan Arsenal in Shanghai; and, leaving his sons 
in care of their mother in the United States to complete 
their education, he turned back alone in 1897 to the land 
whose welfare was ever close to his heart. He remained at 
Shanghai about a year and a half, and in the autumn of 
1898 accepted an invitation to take the chair of English 
in the newly established Imperial University at Peking. 
This institution, as is known to most, was founded by one of 
the reform edicts of the unfortunate Kwanghsu, to whose 
untimely loss of power the present wicked uprising is due. 

Mr. James was engaged in the discharge of his duties at 
the university, and was looking forward to the coming of 
his wife in the autumn, when the spread of the “ Boxer” 
movement from Shantung into the neighboring province of 
Chihli brought the insurrection to the gates of the capital, 
and the destruction of the railway and telegraphs cut Peking 
off from all communication with the outside world. Days 
grew into weeks and weeks into months, and those who 

waited outside for some message from the ill-fated city were 
doomed to a sore trial of their patience. Rumors there 
were in plenty of the utter extermination of the besieged 
foreigners ; but, happily, these proved to be untrue.” Yet, 
when the clouds lifted again and the devoted band came 
once more into view, his face had vanished; and we were 
told that he had fallen, slain by the hand of those he would 
fain have served. 


Religion and Superstition. 


BY REV. G, R. TAYLOR. 


In all, educated or ignorant, who favor popular theology 
in the Southern States, and who are unable or afraid to 
think and investigate beyond creedal limits, religion is a 
gloomy, slavish, ascetic idolatry, regarding everything per- 
taining to this life that appeals to sense, reason, or the 
imagination as a sin, making of the world a dreary desert, a 
sad and gloomy place in which there is no good, and throngh 
which the soul must travel blindfold, led by superstition and 
accompanied by fear, lest it should, captivated by the beautiful 
things of time, be tempted to forget the dread importance of 
an awful eternity before it, and be lost. It is sad and pitiful 
to think how many multiplied thousands in the so-called 
Christian world, in this age of advanced light and knowl- 
edge, are like the pagan worshippers Saint Paul addressed 
on Mars’ Hill, very religious, raising innumerable altars all 
over the land at vast expense, and yet are worshipping God 
“ignorantly ”; that is, unknowingly. To all such religion is 
a mere memento mort, a reminder of death, whereas pure re- 
ligion before God and the Father is to teach us how to live,— 
not a something to set us down, weeping, amid the wreck 
of human hopes, like Marius amid the ruins of Carthage, 
but a demonstrative principle, carrying with it the emphasis 
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-of God’s eternal love to the world, to ‘lift us by its power 


above the glooms of this life, 

When I think of some gloomy churches I have attended, 
their perfunctory and monotonous services, their labored and 
somnific sermons, empty of all that the soul craves, the spirit 
within weary and faint, pleading for bread and receiving a 
stone, and how often I have left them uncheered in soul, un- 
refreshed and unstrengthened in mind, but sad and de- 
pressed, such places seem to me like the dreary sepulchres 
of mummied souls, and their church houses but as the tomb- 
stones which mark the places of the dead. Our churches 
should be places of spiritual refreshment, where the soul may 
rest and find nourishment; spiritual centres where we may 
catch the inspiration of a higher life amid the soulless, 
monotonous plodding of this, and beget within us a bright, 
happy, helpful cheerfulness that should set the soul a-sing- 
ing, and “our mouths should be filled with laughing and our 
lips with rejoicing.’ It is no wonder that the young and. 
thousands of maturer years:should — with a cold, ascetic re- 
ligion held constantly before them — conclude that all the 
pleasant things in life come from the devil, and the dreary 
things from God. 

Many people who are, presumably, truly religious, wrong 
themselves, and are a disadvantage to others, by their unrea- 
sonable opposition to many innocent recreations. A great 
majority of the churches here in the South decry all things, 
no matter how harmless in themselves, that are not strictly in 
keeping with orthodox religious sentiment or under church 
control,— all works of fiction, indiscriminately. Secular music 
is sometimes denounced by them when used in the family, 
even in this day and time. Formerly it was a heinous sin. 
I remember a case, in one of the churches south of here a few 
years ago, in which a consistent and God-fearing member 
was excluded for playing tunes, on his fiddle, at home, not 
used in the worship of God. The legitimate drama,— that 
grand school of eloquence,— together with all theatrical per- 
formances, no matter how pure and elevated in character, 
are denounced. As for dancing, even when it is confined to 
the youth at their pleasant, innocent parties in most respectable 
homes, they go melancholy mad over that hell-deserving 
specimen of moral turpitude, and excommunicate with scant 
ceremony those participants who “belong” to the church, 
while they retain all the old, tight-fisted curmudgeons, com- 
mercial gamblers, dealers in futures, and other tough old sin- 
ners; and these Pharisees are usually the first to condemn, 
and treat with ungodly harshness, the children of the twink- 
ling feet and unstained souls. Such straight-laced, ascetic 
souls after a while delight i in nothing pertaining to this life 
(unless it is in getting money and a cheap reputation for 
piety). They grow grim and heartless, and even their virtues 
become ferocious, The churches, instead of being governed 
by the sweet and gentle spirit of the Christ, take those whom 
they regard as evil-doers, under their control, by the throat, 
and are governed to-day by no better principles than those 
contained in the oppressive and ungodly ecclesiastical laws of 
a past age. 

' Cheerfulness is the soul of genuine religion. Heaven is 
permeated with it, and the church should be. It is the re- 
splendent ornament of a truly religious soul and of a happy 
home. Its mission is righteous and eternal. This world 
is denounced from the pulpit in many Southern churches 
as a “waste, howling wilderness,” and classed with dreary 
prison-houses and penitentiaries,— a place designed only 
for purgatorial punishment and mortification. Calm-eyed, 
sober-thinking teligion, however, recognizes this life as the 
training school of the life to come, and this world the 
spacious and well-appointed school-house, 
our school-days be happy ones? Is it necessary to sit - 
drooping and melancholy in the chill and sunless shadows, 
in order to learn life’s great lessons? It is true that we 
sometimes need correction. 


Why should not 
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-God’s school must needs have its salutary discipline: we 
must sometimes pass under the rod. What then? Shall we, 
because we have been corrected, sit ever after at our lessons 
‘in sullen, contumacious grief ? 


Interpretation of the Book of Jonah. 


BY REV. HANS H. SPOER, PH.D. 


The book of Jonah is best known to us not by the lessons it 
teaches,— its morals are often overlooked,— but by that which 
awakens our modern sense of humor. The grotesque figures 
which the author uses to convey his truth have even called 
forth humorous remarks from those who regard the Bible in 


a far different light than we, and demand a literal interpre- 


tation of these figures as a condition of. belief in its inspira- 
tion. “And this is the tragedy of the book of Jonah,” 
exclaims a writer, “that a book which is made the means of 
one of the most sublime revelations of truth in the Old 
Testament should be known to most only for its connection 


‘with a whale.” However, this is the inevitable consequence, 


when we regard the narrative as*actual history. 

The book of Jonah is not written like the other so-called 
* Minor Prophets” in the prophetical style,— zc. poetry,— but 
in prose, excluding the second chapter, which is a hymn. This 
hymn or prayer of Jonah was uttered, according to its pres- 
ent position, when Jonah was still in the belly of the fish. 
It is, however, a prayer of thanksgiving for deliverance 
already accomplished, while Jonah’s situation demands 
rather a petition for deliverance. The prayer does not al- 
lude to Jonah’s situation ; but the situation depicted is rather 
that of a drowning, shipwrecked man than that of a man in 
the belly of a great sea monster. The phrases “sea grass is 
wound around my head” and “waters surrounded me unto 
my soul” cannot very well apply to a man being in the 
stomach of a fish. I account for the hymn in this way: a 
reader of this book coming to the passage “and prayed 
Jonah to Jahve,’’ being disappointed not to find the prayer, 
inserted this hymn on account of its apparent suitability, 
thinking it expressive of Jonah’s situation. This hymn has 
parallels in ten different Psalms; and the presumption is in 
favor of the writer borrowing from the Psalms, and not the 
reverse. 

The life and character of Jonah, so far as we find them 
presented in this book, are surprisingly identical with what 
we know of Elijah. There can scarcely be any doubt that 
Elijah served as a type after which the writer modelled his 
hero. The dimensions of Nineveh are utterly at variance 
with historical facts. The whole story lacks that accuracy 
which is of greatest importance in historical narratives. 

The history of Babylon does not know anything of the con- 
version of the whole city at the preaching of a foreigner. 
We know, however, that the Babylonians were idolaters of 
the worst kind, defiantly trusting in their deities and despis- 
ing ‘the gods of others. Hence their actual disposition is 
scarcely in harmony with the pretended reception of the 
prophet and the recorded result of his preaching, which 
existed in about half a dozen words, uttered perhaps in a 
foreign language. The reference to the mighty Babylonian 
king is very vague. 

Of very yreat weight against the historicity of the 
narrative is the fact that none of the immediately following 
or, for that matter, any of the subsequent prophets knows 
anything about Jonah, his work, and the conversion of 
Nineveh. Nahum, who uttered a special prophecy against 
Nineveh, does not see one redeeming feature in its whole 
history. To him Nineveh is a city of blood, “ full of deceit 
and violence and endless robbery.” Nor does Zephaniah, 
who uttered a similar prophecy, know anything of a former 
repentance of that city. How well might these two men 
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have made use of such an occurence! but they do not know 
of any. 

The many internal and external evidences are conclusive 
against the history of the narrative. In addition to those 
evidences, the argument from language compels us to seek 
for the origin of this didactic fictitious story in a time long 
subsequent to the times of Ezra and Nehemiah, when Jewish 
particularism was showing itself in its worst forms. 

A careful study of the book of Jonah has led me to the 
following conclusions. The writer starts with a minor, 
though extremely important lesson. Upon this one he bases 
other lessons, until at last he reaches the apex in the doc- 
trine of the all-embracing fatherly love of God, which does 
not respect person or nation, but which is ever ready to 
manifest itself to him who turns to God ina true spirit of 
repentance. Only in this light are we enabled to feel the 
pulse-beat of a noble heart, the spirit of a pure soul, and, 
again, the infinite love of the Father. 

The writer presents three scenes. The first one is on the 
sea, Jonah and the sailors being the actors. The second 
and third scenes are laid in Nineveh. In the third scene 
Jahve appears. 

The writer goes directly to the root of the matter which he 
wants to present. In a few words he states who the actors 
are; and now with a skilful pen he leads directly up to the 
first lesson, which he wants to impress upon the minds of 
his readers. Here is the proud, self-righteous Jew, whose 
sympathies are only with his coreligionists: there are the 
heathen, whose deities are legion. Both Jonah and the 
sailors are not presented at first, at least, as religionists ; 
but all are presented in the elements of their common 
humanity. The sea is raging furiously, the tempest is toss- 
ing about the frail structure to which these men have in- 
trusted their lives. The sailors call upon their deities, but 
to no avail. This gives the writer an opportunity to intro- 
duce his first great lesson; namely, to make known Jahve’s 
supremacy over all. It is Jahve who made the heavens ; his 
hand made the sea; he is the creator of the dry land. The 
importance of this teaching, and what it implies, cannot be 
overestimated. To the narrow-minded Jew, Jahve was 
bound to the Palestinian soil,— yea, he was even tied to the 
temple, the great idol of the nation. The continuance of 
the nation and the existence of Jahve had become so 
identified with one another that, according to Jewish con- 
ception, Jahve could no longer continue to be if the nation 
were exterminated. But the writer does not share this nar- 
row view. According to him, Jahve is the only true God, 
who stands, therefore, also in the same relation to all other 
nations, in that he is their Creator. The sailors call upon 
Jahve in their distress, and the thing which Jonah dreaded 
has come to pass. He has no word of thanks for the men 
who -so gallantly struggled against the hostile elements, 
who endured for his sake the perils of the tempest. The 
bitterness which has come over him by reason of what he 
had just experienced, heathen invoking his God, was more 
than he could endure. Were not the heathen, as a matter 
of fact, Jahve’s enemies, because they were the deadly op- 
ponents of the Jews? Jonah’s intolerable national pride, 
his religious arrogance, his contempt for everything and 
évery one that was not of Hebrew origin, prevented him 
from even recognizing the virtuous conduct of the heathen 
sailors. This gives the writer an opportunity to introduce a 
new lesson, showing how abject the unlovable character .of 
the Jew is, the ugliness of narrow Hebrew thought toward 
God and non-Hebrews, and comparing these with the self- 
sacrificing humanity of the heathen. ; 

The heathen sailors tried their utmost to save Jonah, 
But he, inflated with religious arrogance and intolerance, 
blinded by prejudice, has not even a word of thanks for 
their efforts in his behalf, It is this contrast which the 
writer wants to bring out, and thereby teach his readers that 
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not everything that is done by a Jew, even if prompted by 
a so-called religious feeling, has the sanction of Jahve and is 
lovely in his eyes; nor are all the actions of the despised 
heathen abominable to God. This was a sorely needed 
lesson then: it is a sorely needed lesson for all to-day. 

Jonah is cast into the sea, and is swallowed up by a sea 
monster. The writer chose this form of death because only 
in this way could he carry.on his narrative and present his 
lessons. 

After Jonah had been ejected, and seeing that he cannot 
escape from Jahve, he proceeds to Nineveh. The result of 
his preaching is marvellous. The dies ire has been averted 
because of the true and sincere repentance of the Ninevites. 
This contains the second great lesson; namely, that God is 
always ready to forgive whenever the sinner shows true and 
sincere repentance. To understand the full importance of 
this teaching, we must take it in connection with the times 
when written and the historical position of Jonah. The 
situation of the people was anything but enviable. Tram- 
pled down by the different world powers successively, 
deprived of national independence, the very life of the 
nation’s prosperity was deadly wounded, their hearts and 
minds were naturally filled with deep hatred against the 
Gentiles. In their religious life they became more exclusive, 
more intolerant. Their religion was the only treasure which 
the enemies had not been able to wrest from them, and 
therefore they felt little disposed to share with them this last 
blessing. How little did they understand the spirit of their 
great prophets! They anxiously guarded their treasure, hid 
it under a lot of rubbish, so that it could not produce fruit to 
the glory of God. The erroneousness of this is pointed out 
by the writer by making Jonah preach to their worst 
enemies, by special command of Jahve, which resulted in 
the marvellous conversion of the population of Nineveh. 

The first great lesson which the writer presented was that 
Jahve is God over all, the Creator and Upholder of all. 
This lesson shows a decided advance over the narrow Jewish 
conception of Jahve. The writer teaches here that God for- 
gives equally ready Jew or heathen, whenever they truly re- 
pent. This noble conception shows that the writer must 
have lived far in advance of his own times, that he must have 
breathed the spirit of the Master which pervades the whole 
book, which has justly been called the gospel of the Old 
Testament. In fact, the book is one string of precious 
pearls, one more beautiful than the other. 

The justice of sparing Nineveh would naturally appeal to 
an open-hearted man, but not to a person of Jonah’s dispo- 
sition. The writer, therefore, introduces another lesson 
which should serve at the same time as a rebuke to Jonah. 
We cannot but admire the writer for the manner in which he 
brings out this lesson. The rebellious, dissatisfied Jonah, 
whose heart is full of bitterness and wrath against God and 
all the world, is compelled to express this lesson in giving 
vent to his feelings. “I know,” he exclaims defiantly, “that 
thou art a gracious God and full of compassion, slow to 
anger and plenteous in mercy, and repentest thee of evil.” 
Here we find stated that it was the all-embracing love of a 
father, which is not gauged by the perfections or imperfec- 
tions of his children, but which in righteous indignation pun- 
ishes their sins, yet always ready to forgive when they truly 
repent. Jonah himself, the unwilling and reluctant mes- 
senger of God’s message of salvation, had to strike the key- 
note which rings through the whole book, and finds its 
highest expression in the work of the other messenger who 
willingly and faithfully fulfilled the will of the heavenly 
Father “even unto death.” This lesson forms the climax. 
The Jew does not enjoy the exclusive care of Jahve over 
himself and his country, but the all-embracing fatherly love 
of God enters into its supreme rights. There exists no 
national or racial difference with Jahve, according to the 
writer; but that man is a true worshipper of Jahve whose 
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prayer | is that of the publican,— ‘ Lord, be merciful to me, a 
sinner.’ 

Viewing the book in this light, taking it for what it pur- 
ports to be, an offset to narrow, exclusive, and ungodly 
Judaism, we need not to strain the meaning of the words, 
trying to squeeze out of it an allegorical meaning, which is 
“occupying one’s self with the shell instead of penetrating to 
the kernel.” 
which causes merely derision on the part of the educated 
and uneducated who are not in sympathy with our religious 
ideals, and a pitiful smile on the part of the educated liberal 
man and woman of to-day. 

The book is so simple, yet so full of precious truth,— truth, 
if understood by those to whom it was addressed, would have 
stirred up their consciences. It must have produced the 
same effect as a sudden flash of lightning out of a clear sky. 
For did it not strike at the fundamental though false ideas 
of contemporary Judaism, which ideas by continued attacks 
from without and from within had become iron-clad laws? 
As a matter of fact, we do not notice any such results which 
would point to the fact that this lofty gospel of love had 
been at all understood. The hard spirit of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah still predominated, and intensified more and more the 
hostile relations between Jew and Gentile. Alas! how well 
does all this apply to the Christian Church, so called! Are 
we free of it to-day? Does the spirit of the Master animate 
us, and shall it be our guide in this new century, or shall we 
rather choose the hard spirit of Jonah and his predecessors, 
Ezra and Nehemiah, which is still so wide-awake in some 
quarters? 


Spiritual Life. 


Eternal self-communion is our destiny. Shall it be com- 
munion with selves that we must abhor or despise, or with 
selves into which we can look with gratitude and Spe ea ?— 
A. P. Peabody. 

ve 


The universal love and the spirit of joyful service toward 
all is the strongest and holiest tie thou canst have with thy 
friend, and begets the deepest satisfaction. ...I come unto 
my friend as to a shrine, and my friend unto me.— Z7inities 


ana Sanctities. 
i 


The Christian life is one of faith, hope, love, obedience,— 
the life of God in the soul of man. We are born into that 
life by a determination to obey God and do his will. We 
grow up by daily obedience, daily trust, daily prayer.—/ames 
Freeman Clarke. 

& 


All things else are uncertain, and we drift and wander in 
them,— life, love, hopes, fortune, fame, friends, all we pur- 
sued, day by day we lose. One thing only lasts,— God’s work 
on our spirit, and the work we do by walking jin his truth 
upon the world.— Stopford A. Brooke. 


ad 


. All great men have a curious under-sense of powerless- 
ness, feeling that the greatness is not in them; but through 
them, that they could not do or be anything else than, God 
made them. And they see something divine and God-made 
in every other man they meet.— Ruskin. 


as 


Let a man hope for any great and noble thing, a high 
success in business or in art, the love of a true woman, his 
children’s growth in every spiritual grace, the advance of 
some good cause, the destruction of some vested wrong, the 


Nor is it necessary to take it to be history, 
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triumph of some glorious principle, the opportunity of an 
immortal life, and the strength and greatness of that hope 
will pass into his soul.—/. W. Chadwick. 


Mr, Balfour on Unity. 


At a meeting recently held to celebrate the union of the 
Free and the United Presbyterian Churches of Scotland, 
Mr. A. J. Balfour, First Lord of the Treasury, made an ad- 
dress which we find reported in the Zimes of London. We 
quote some passages from the address, prefacing them with 
some comments from the Spectator. In a note the editor 
says :— 

Mr. Balfour made a most suggestive and thoughtful 
speech at a meeting held in Haddington to celebrate the 
union of the Free and the United Presbyterian Churches. 
After expressing his pleasure at being able to assist at the 
almost unique occasion when a change was not in the direc- 
tion of division, but of union, Mr. Balfour dealt, with that 
striking sincerity combined with tact which he always shows 
when handling religious and spiritual subjects, with the diffi- 
cult problem of how to reconcile the desire for unity which 
all Christians must feel with the fact that ‘‘some degree of 
difference and division in the polity and ritual of the Chris- 
tian Church, of the universal Catholic Church,” has proved 
to be of such great value. But, though it cannot be doubted 
that the absence of uniformity in Christendom has proved of 
practical advantage, Mr. Balfour insisted that up to the pres- 
ent time we had bought the advantage at too high a price. 
Even taking account of the growing charity of the age, how 
much had they not lost by the divisions and disputes, and the 


. friction and jealousy, which “seemed absolutely inseparable 


from divided organizations.’’ Great harm had been done by 
the rigidity of definition as to doctrine, and by the refusal to 
allow the possibility of the open question. He had no desire 
for that colorless thing, an undenominational creed; but 
what he did plead. for was that Christian men should under- 
stand that there was a permission to differ, and that differ- 
ences should not make common work for a common object im- 
possible. Increase the number of your open questions and 
reverse the policy of strict definition, that was the healing 
doctrine. We welcome Mr. Balfour’s admirable speech with 
the greatest possible satisfaction ; for it carries with it what 
we believe will prove to be the great spiritual and religious 
message of the coming century,— agree to differ on points of 
religious doctrine, not out of indifference, or because you re- 
gard religious truth as merely relative, but by grasping the 
full significance of the idea that “ God fulfils himself in many 
ways, lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 


MR. BALFOUR’S ADDRESS. 


- The history of the Christian Church for all these hundreds 
of years had been too much a history of perpetual divisions 
not to give occasion to every Christian man to rejoice when 
they had an almost unique case to chronicle,— a change which 
was not in the direction of division, but of union. He was 
not one of those who thought it possible, or even desirable, 


- that there should be one single ecclesiastical policy, one 


single form of ritual governing and prevalent throughout the 
whole of Christendom. That was, indeed, the ideal of many 
great men in past times, just as they entertained the ideal of 
a great single empire in which all Christian nations should 
be embraced. They knew that that latter ideal was but a 
dream and a vision, a noble one; and he feared, or at least 
was driven to conclude, that the other ideal was probably 
not one which they, as reasonable men, could hope to see ac- 
complished, but there was a unity which they could strive 
for, ‘There was a unity which, he believed, could be reached ; 
and it was because he regarded that as a step, so far as Scot- 
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land was concerned a great step, so far as Christendom at 
large was concerned an important step, in the direction of 
that unity, that he was there among them to express their re- 
joicing. 

No doubt, as the difference between nations and the con- 
stitutions and forms of government of different nations gave 
room for flexibility for individual development and for 
variety which made, on the whole, a gain to civilization, so 
it might be that some degree of division and difference in 
the polity and ritual of the Christian Church, of the universal 
and catholic Church, might be desirable or necessary; but, 
surely, up to the present time they had bought those advan- 
tages at too high a price. If it had not been for divisions in 
Christendom, the Crescent would not now be floating over 
Constantinople. That calamity was due to the division 
between east and west. Had it not been for the Jater divi- 
sions, which they might roughly call divisions between north 
and south, how many bloody wars, how much bitterness of 
spirit, how much narrowness and loss on both sides, how 
much imperilling of Christian charity, how much imbittering 
of theological discussion, would have been avoided! He 
admitted freely that of late years, even within his own life- 
time, he had seen a far greater increase of charity between 
different denominations, a much greater desire to work har- 
moniously for common ends, much less jealousy, much less 
bitterness. But even now, with all these improvements, how 
much had they lost by the division of Christendom! There 
was infinite waste of material resources, none too great to 
help the churches to carry out their work; and, besides, 
there was the inevitable friction and jealousy which seemed 
absolutely inseparable from divided organizations. 

And in addition to these there was the further disadvan- 
tage that the ground of division between different denomina- 


‘tions was always, and necessarily by the very nature of the 


case, exaggerated out of all proportion to its real importance. 
Like the fortresses on the frontier of two conterminous but 
hostile States, they saw one definition of dogma erected into 
a great barrier on the right and another definition become a 
barrier on the left. They knew by what course of history 
that unhappy state of things had been brought about. He 
feared that in all ages of ecclesiastical history theologians 
had been too much given to these hostile definitions; but 
certainly the period of church history in which that passion 
for definition raged with the most uncontrollable and most 
disastrous force was in that great period of religious awaken- 
ing, otherwise so glorious and so beneficial, which they knew 
in broad outline as the period of the Reformation. There 
appeared to have been an absolute determination in theolo- 
gians of every country and of every denomination, Lutheran 
Calvinist, Romanist, Anglican,— they might go through the 
whole list and they would find that one and all, agreed in 
nothing else, agreed in this,— that there should be no such 
thing as an open question among Christian men. These’ 
symbols of the sixteenth and seventeenth certuries were mas- 
terpieces of accurate and refined definition. They were wit- 
nesses, he believed, certainly to the ability, the earnestness, 
and the piety of the great theologians of all schools who 
framed them; but they had been a source of bitter division 
among minds which ought to have been agreed. And a 
worse thing they had done was to bring into prominence 
matters of division between Christian men, which were as 
mere dust in the balance compared with those great truths 
upon which they were agreed. 

He understood that, if in the two churches there were 
points of difference between them, these matters were now 
open questions in the united body. That, he believed, 
was the sound principle, and the only principle, upon which 
the divisions of Christendom would be healed. Increase 
the number of their open questions, reverse the process so 
much in favor with the theologians of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, not exclude from the pale-of their 
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communion every man who differed from them on a point 
of criticism or of Biblical interpretation or upon any of 
those other subjects which had been a fertile source of 
controversy in the well-worn and trampled battlefields of 
dogmatic dispute,—if that principle could sink into the 
minds and consciences of Christian men in all parts of the 
country, if they could learn the lesson which had just been 
taught them, for his part he did not despair of seeing a 
very great diminution in that which had long been a re- 
proach to Christianity, and had, he feared, been especially 
a reproach to Protestant Christianity,— namely, that habit 
of running into an infinite variety and division of sects, upon 
the smallest pretext, upon what often seemed, to posterity 
at all events, the flimsiest ground and the most technical 
matter upon which a dispute could possibly arise. If that 
lesson could be learnt, then the leaders in the movement 
might congratulate themselves not only in having done a 
great work within the borders of their own communion, 
but in having done a work the benefit of which would 
spread far and wide beyond its borders,—a work that would 
reach unto every shore, touch every Christian community, 
and affect the life of every Christian denomination, 


Che Pulpit. 


Prayer. 


BY REV. THOMAS D. HOWARD. 


They looked to him and their faces were lightened. 


(Translation by 
George Adam Smith.) — PsaLM xxxiv. 5. 


Dr. Noyes renders the entire verse, ‘“‘ Look up to him, and 
ye shall have light: your faces shall never be ashamed,” 
and gives as the meaning of phrases used: shall have light: 
your countenance shall be brightened with joy; be ashamed: 
through disappointment, failure of your expectations. The 
first rendering is a record of the experience of those 
who have raised trustful supplication: the other is an 
exhortation to prayer with encouraging promise. Both may 
help to answer the question, What answer may be expected 
to prayer? 

There are three theories, each of which has its advocates. 

The first is that which claims specific response,— the 
granting of the request proffered, be the petition for gift 
divinely bestowed; prosperity in an undertaking, healing 
from sickness, or whatever else is sought. This is the ex- 
pectation of those who deem themselves favorites of God. 
The spirit that prompts it is like that of the ancient Jews, 
who held that Jehovah would listen to their prayers, but was 
indifferent or hostile to the interests of all outside of their 
nation. Many years ago, in a time of religious excitement 
in New York, crowded noonday prayer-meetings were held. 
It was in a summer of extreme heat which caused numerous 
prostrations. One of the religionists called public attention 
to the fact that, although sunstrokes were common, not one 
who was on his way to the noonday prayer-meeting was 
stricken. A leading religious journal, although in sympathy 
with the object of the meetings, pointedly rebuked the im- 
plied assumption that God specially exempted those who 
were abroad on this pious errand from the ills which befell 
others, and pointed out the peril to Christian humility which 
the claim threatened. 

A similar presuming of favoritism on the part of God 
lies at the base of prayers the granting of which involves a 
suspension of the laws of nature, as for rain or for clear 
skies. Not that such petitions are reprehensible in 
themselves. One asks for that which is his heart’s 
desire, and ought to: so only is prayer genuine, It is 
only needful that the spirit in which the prayer is raised 
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be that breathed in the address to God of the Lord’s Prayer, 
‘Our Father,” including in its generous embrace all the 
children of his love and care, so that the request for sun- 
shine shall be subordinated to the desire for the common 
weal, and, if rainfall be the answer, that the disappointment 
be tempered by rejoicing with those who yearned for the 
rain’s refreshment. 

Directly opposed to those who claim specific answers to 
what they term the prayer of faith are those who hold that 
all prayer is out of place in an orderly universe. ‘Their course 
of argument is: The world of man is under the reign of law. 
There is a universal order. It is observed in the planetary 
system. It is proven by human experience. Petition is an 
impertinence, because it is asking the Author of the law to 
prevent its execution in favor of the petitioner. 

Now this objection has weight, not against prayer, but 
against dictation. There is a verse in the New Testament 
which is very puzzling when misapplied,— the declaration of 
Jesus to his distiples, “ If ye have faith as a grain of mustard- 
seed, ye shall say to this mountain, Remove hence to yonder 
place, and it will remove.” It would seem as if warrant were 
given for the expectation that an upheaval of nature might 
be asked for and obtained, and this would be the affirmation 
if the subject of which Jesus was speaking were prayer; but 
it was the energizing power of faith to give efficacy to effort. 
He was telling his disciples, who had just met with dismal 
failure, what they could accomplish if with undoubting trust 
they would put forth the powers they possessed, the assur- 
ance being couched in language of Oriental hyperbole com- 
mon in the New Testament. This potency has been illus- 
trated in-modern times by Herculean levelling and mountain 
tunnelling which has been wrought by men who with far- 
seeing confidence and indomitable energy have crossed con- 
tinents with the steel-railed road-bed. 

No such masterfulness has place in supplication. Jesus 
exemplified the spirit in which prayer should be offered. In 
the garden of Gethsemane, in the crisis of his earthly being, 
he prayed, saying: “Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me. Nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou 
wilt.” Solicitation thus submissive is no interference with the 
divine ordering, but is the prayer of earnest desire and filial 
resignation,— ‘‘If it be possible,” but “‘ Thy will be done.” 

The other theory regarding the efficacy of prayer lies 
between the two already named. -Its advocates reply to the 
question, “ Is answer vouchsafed to prayer?” in the affirma- 
tive: “ Yes, there is an answer; and it consists in the atti- 
tude of mind and heart induced by the act of prayer.” 

They who hold this view differ totally from those who 
claim to receive the specific bestowal for which they ask. 
They are at variance, too, from those who assert that, since 


the divine plan is unchangeable, prayer ought not to be 


offered. Being serious and reverent persons, they say one 
ought to pray, and that in return for earnest prayer the mind 
passes from unsatisfying self-reliance to a sense of depend- 
ence on God, and that the acknowledgment of the need 
of help and the seeking of divine aid brings the soul 
into conscious union with God, so that his calmness is 
shared ; and, in the serenity which is thus induced, the men- 
tal powers are brought into full exercise and rendered 
potential. The apostolic utterance perhaps best expresses 
the outcome of prayer according to this view: “I can do all 
things through him that strengtheneth me,” 

Now all this and more might be said, and all be trtie, of 
what may be termed the reflex action on the mind, wrought 
by prayer. Human experience is rich in testimony to its 
actuality: ‘I sought the Lord; and he heard me, and deliv- 
ered me from all my fears.’’ The choicest of the characters 
in the literature of romance, those heroes and heroines in 
whose hearts religion bears rule, are brought to view in 
seasons of stress and strain as bringing to God their pressing 
need. And when we read of one beset by perplexing doubt, 
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distressed by the outlook into the future, seeking aid from 
God and finding response in the way made plain, with 
courage developed to enter upon it with confidence, we say 
it is true to nature. 

All this I say is verity, but it is not the whole truth; or, 
if it may so be said, this is included in the more. The 
entirety of the outcome of prayer is set forth in the compre- 
hensive summary of the text. This is a narration, a chapter 
of composite religious biography : “They looked to him, 
and their faces were lightened.” 

It is the child’s look into the father’s face, a look expec- 
tant, that is here depicted. The immature child-mind does 
not fully comprehend what is expected to be returned. It 
only knows the want that is felt in a grieving heart. But 
there is sought, as from a source unfailing, that which will 
meet and supply the heart’s necessities. There is returned 
to the wistful look the smile full of gentleness and abounding 
in promise. It says more intelligibly to the child than 
could any form of words, “I know what troubles you, and 
feel with and for you: on me and my love you can rely.” 
No word is spoken. The look is the conveying medium, 
but this suffices; and the child’s face which had been bathed 
in tears is (no other word is so descriptive of the change) 
lightened. 

A comment on this illumination is, ‘‘ It suggests the light 
which a face catches from sparkling water.’ A beautiful 
simile; but there is also a depth suggested of blessed signifi- 
cance. Not only are rays reflected from the surface, but the 
glow of love which pervades the father’s heart wells up full 
of comforting tenderness. 

The man and the woman have put away childish things. 
They no longer “think as a child.” And yet the same rela- 
tionship is continuous, only the object is changed. To the 
child the earthly father is God; to the man, the heavenly. 
The same necessities continue, but they are more pressing 
and more profound; and, most assuredly of all, the same 
source of supply to the deep need. To the heavenly Father 
the man is still a child, but with a difference: he no longer 
thinks as a child; his intellect is developed. In hours of 
active thought profound questions have presented themselves 
and been mentally debated; among the rest, the puzzling 
inquiry, “Can prayer avail, since all things move under 
unchanging law?” It is honest doubt that prompts the 
questioning. And doubt is good in its place, essential to 
the finding of truth; but it is no less perplexing. The 
thinking part of the man’s nature would discourage prayer. 
But there remains the child element, with God as the 


Father, to whom its instincts turn. 


The man in the hour of deep need does not mentally 
debate the question whether or not answer in the shape of 
the gift asked for is likely to be returned, or, if this may not 
be, whether his mind now so agitated will be composed by 
prayer. These moot-points have been subjects of earnest 


thought, but now thought gives way to feeling. He feels his . 


urgent necessity. He realizes the insufficiency of all the 
help that earth or man can supply. His heart raises only 


the question to which there can be but one answer, To- 


whom else can I go? 

I call this prompting one of the higher instincts. It is 
the very highest. It is the link that conjoins the child of 
God’s creation with the Father, It is the compact by which 
human wants and wishes are connected with the exhaustless 
source of supply. The intermediary between the terrestrial 
and the celestial sphere is prayer. 

_ “They Jooked to him,” is the simply told story of those 
who have sought God in prayer. In its luminous perspicu- 
ity the phrase indicates the plainness of the way to the 
Father. 

There are aids to devotion. The church edifice, beautiful 
with architectural adornments, is a help to the prayerful 
ascent of the soul. A ritual, not over-ornate or burdened 
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with forms, but by responsive union aligning minister and 
people in worship, is an assistant. But neither edifice with 
spire or tower nor ritual ornate or simple is needful. To 
look to God embraces the whole. It is the soul drawn to 
an object which is, for the moment at least, irresistibly at- 
tractive, the radiant source of illumination and needful help. 
Words ate not essential. In silence the upward look, 
humble, suppliant, and trustful, is prayer to which the 
promise of acceptance with God is vouchsafed. ‘ He hath 
respect unto the humble.” 

“ Their faces were lightened.” It may be safely affirmed 
that to mature minds anxiety is the most fruitful cause of 
mental distress. Coming time looks dark. One may argue 
with one’s self in mental colloquy: “(no wonder,” it is sug- 
gested, “that gloom shrouds the future if you attempt to 
forecast it”; and the mind may be convinced that forebod- 
ing is an invasion of God’s province. But timorous antici- 
pation cannot always be suppressed, and the countenance 
wears the expression of the inward feelings. The story pre- 
served in a Hebrew hymn, narrative of the failure of human 
effort and of the might of God for effective deliverance, re- 
flects from the distant past the illumination which may irra- 
diate the future: “‘ Nor did their own arms give them the vic- 
tory, but thy right hand and thine arm, and the light of thy 
countenance.” The hardly beset combatants looked to their 
God of love and of might, and the light of his countenance 
was reflected from their faces with the potency of victory. 
“Hope thou in God; for I shall yet praise him, the health of 
my countenance and my God.” 

It has been said, and, I think, truly, that the prayerless 
man is unknown, non-existent. It may be assumed that all 
who bear the weight of life’s responsibilities seek relief in 
prayer. But with many it is only in moments of special and 
pressing need that aid, support, or comfort, is sought. The 
call of the Church is to the cultivation of the prayerful spirit, 
and to stated prayer, to supplication oft raised, that needs 
perhaps unknown or unfelt may be supplied,— prayer in the 
midst of life’s avocations, in the home or in the field. The 
pervasive sound of the bell which is heard in Roman Catho- 
lic countries is the symbol of the call; the peasant pausing 
in the field in the attitude of devotion, of obedience to its 
summons,— 

«¢ He heard the Angelus from convent towers, 
As if the better world conversed with ours.” 


eS 


Prayer. 


Keep, O Lord, we beseech thee, our hearts in right rela- 
tions to thee. Grant that thy mercy be constantly round 
about us, so that we may fall into no sin, nor meet with 
temptations greater than we are able to bear. May we have 
perpetually before us the dignity and the majesty and yet 
the sweetness and the humility of our Lord! For the inspi- 
ration of his life and character, for the examples set by thy 
servants in all ages, for every moral uplift, and for every 
providential dispensation which turns our eyes and our 
hearts submissively to God, may we be truly thankful. 

Help us to realize that above and beyond all our strivings 
for temporal well-being stands our relation to the Infinite ; 
that not only in this life, but throughout the entire period of 
our existence, the attitude we sustain toward whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report, 
determines for us the conditions of our happiness. 

And so, while abating nothing in our performance of the 
work of life, may we give proper heed to the things which 
are to come, lest by any means we should let them slip out 


-of our grasp; and, when the dawn of heaven breaks upon 


our eyes, we should go empty-handed into thy kingdom. 
Amen. 
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How a Village Library grew. 


It evolved itself out of indifference and small, 
loca] jealousies, though it really began by the 
proposal of two-or three summer cottagers that 
any books which might be left over by “trans- 
ients” at the end of the summer should be given 
as the nucleus of a village library. 

To find a location for the volumes was harder 
than to get them in the first place, since every- 
body had an objection to somebody and no one 
could call for a book at a private house where 
she did not visit. This difficulty was at last 
solved by finding an. unoccupied room in a cen- 
tral location, which its owner put at the disposal 
of the incipient library, freely giving her ser- 
vices as librarian. Bound books were placed 
on shelves, paper-covered ones on tables. Dis- 
tinction in literature began at the outset, yet all 
were novels. 

A horde of small boys watched the setting up 
of the shelves, every now and then exclaiming 
in their vernacular that “’t warn’t like a Sun- 
day-school library”; and by the end of the first 
winter $10 had been received in two-cent pay- 
ments, and those payments tested the popularity 
of the library. “Society’s Verdict” had been 
the favorite volume, a record of fast London so- 
ciety and sentimental courtships. 

The next year a very few biographies and 
travels appeared on the shelves; and the patron- 
age of the library increased tenfold, as it had 
been discovered that there were no books on 
theology and few on manners. Even Smiles’s 
“Duty” and “Character” were avoided. Thena 
hot contest arose, for a rector had expressed his 
disapproval of “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” which 
a man said had done him as much good as 
being in liquor, Whereat others experienced 
the same benefit, and wives were known to 
read aloud to their husbands evening after 
evening. The Village Library was entertain- 
ing, the Sunday-school volumes were instructive; 
and rivalry ensued, much to the benefit of social 
fiction. Whereupon the ancient public school 
library was rejuvenated, and for a while was a 
formidable foe. Moreover, “people’s feelings” 
grew apace; and it became evident that a public 
building must be erected if literature was to 
hold its own against social prejudices and minor 
evils. The committee had long foreseen this 
outcome, and had been accumulating a fund of 
$1,000, with which amount a one-story building 
was erected; and the library became so attractive 
a resort that the next year an annex was built to 
serve as a “Recreation Room,” for readers had 
learnt to like quiet, and boys and girls enjoyed 
games. 

The library—having attained to the dignity 
of its books being taken out by the card system 
—grew serious, and “Queechy” became the fa- 
vorite story of last year. This was an immense 
moral gain over the wretched popularity of ‘“So- 
ciety’s Verdict.” “Lorna Doone” has made its 
readers tender and chivalric. Jules Verne and 
Robert Louis Stevenson are bigger men to the 
people than Corbett or Sullivan, and the books 
of the first two are more eagerly read than the 
newspaper accounts of the prize fights of the 
latter. Thackeray, Dickens, and Scott are not 
yet high in favor (will they ever be?); but a 
lengthy treatise on “The Horse” is in demand. 

The shelves are now divided into depart- 
ments, History, biography, fiction, poetry, and 
miscellaneous. 1,415 books were taken out dur- 
ing the last eight months, and not quite 1,000 are 
in the library. Paper novels of reasonable fame 
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are still plentiful, but the omission of their titles 
from the catalogue acts like a perpetual snub in 
diminishing their vitality. Within the same time 
the attendance has been just about one-half of the 
population of the little place, and all fees are re- 
mitted except to the summer boarders. Thrice 
a week is the building thrown open. Men and 
women, boys and girls, stroll along and enter, 
to read its papers or magazines, take out books, 
play checkers, crokinole, and the like, and go 
home content to read their volumes. The li- 
brary has become a social exchange or book 
club; and through a strong desire for new books 
the people themselves have got up entertain- 
ments to raise money, and have sent to the 
committee a list of the volumes they especially 
wished to be purchased. Not once has there been 
any reason to regret their preferences. The sum- 
mer cottagers do their part toward the mainte- 
nance of the building; and historical relics have 
been given, which in turn have stimulated the 
villagers to further contributions. 

All is still very primitive, but thoroughly at- 
tractive. Novels are no longer exclusively in 
demand. Still, Munsey’s Magazine is preferred to 
Scribner's, and the Review of Reviews has given 
place to Harper's. Poetry, even Longfellow’s, 
is neglected; while Miss Willard’s Life and 
Queen Victoria’s are constantly in demand. 
It is the personal element for which the people 
care, in the concrete form of incidents, in spheres 
unlike their own. One or two books on cookery 
and housekeeping which were put on the shelves 
as an experiment not only have not been touched; 
but much disapproval has been expressed of 
such lowering of the standard of the library, all 
the more as no one in the village needed such 
information! Never begin a library with 
“standard books.” *‘ K. G. W. 


Great Names of the Century. 


My first name shall be Darwin, who best rep- 
resents the thought side of the great scientific 
advance of the century. 

For my second name I shall mention that of 
the man who made in the century the most 
startling and beneficial application of electricity, 
the inventor of the telegraph, Samuel F. B. 
Morse, As nearly as any man ever did a great 
work single-handed, Morse alone worked out 
the telegraph and gave it to the world. 

Concerning the name of Stephenson, to stand as 
repesenting the incalculable benefit that has come 
through the use of steam in the century, there 
is more doubt. Stephenson made the first loco- 
motive; and it was a good one, and he made it 
in the nineteenth century. But James Watt, the 
Scotchman, lived eight years in the nineteenth 
century; and to him belongs the glory of making 
the first steam-engine. He first made steam turn 
a wheel, and without his engine Stephenson could 
not have a made locomotive. So I shall put the 
name Watt instead of Stephenson, to stand for 
all the good that has come through all the whizz- 
ing wheels that steam has turned in the last hun- 
dred years. 

Next I write the name of the man who in- 
vented the sewing-machine, Elias Howe. He is 
another instance of a man who did his work 
mostly alone. He wrought out his invention by 
sheer force and persistence, in spite of poverty 
that caused him physical suffering. And his 
little machine was a boon to half the world, to 
woman, the better half. 

Next I name McCormick, who made the first 
practical reaping machine. His glory is dimmed 
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somewhat by the claims of several other men 
whose priority of invention of certain devices 
used in the successful reaper is, I think, well 
established. But McCormick made the machine 
that would work, that harvested wheat; and he 
harvested the glory and wealth from the in- 
vention. It has been a blessing to mankind. 
It has kept the price of wheat down, and has en- 
abled a million people to live on the earth that 
otherwise could not have lived. 

I turn to other fields, and place on my list 
Morton, the man who first made use of ether 
as an anesthetic. This has saved pains and 
agony untold, and has made possible the life- 
saving work of the modern surgeon. In one 
respect this name hardly deserves the place: 
the man Morton did not work to discover 
an anesthetic. He wasn’t seeking it. He 
stumbled upon it as it were. So, while in a 
sense he gave humanity one of the greatest 
boons the nineteenth century brought, in the — 
highest sense it is not his gift. 

But I think I must put the name of Pasteur 
on my list, not only as one who contributed to 
antiseptic surgery, but to the scientific study of 
bacteriology, which things taken together are 
unquestionably the greatest advance in medicine 
in the last or in any century. 

And now, as I near the end of my list, I feel 
that I must fix upon some name to represent the 
advance during the century in religious thought; 
and I fix upon Emerson to set in that place, 
though with some hesitation. For the religious 
improvement has been a growth with a thou- 
sand roots,— like a wheat-field rather than a tree, 
I thought of naming Strauss as the first to make 
a profound impression, and really startle the 
world into moving in the direction of the higher 
criticism and the new theology. Yet the work 
of Strauss was too far negative. He blew up 
the old house: he did not build the new. 
Neither did Emerson, nor any one man. But 
Emerson was as nearly the universal leader as 
any one that I can name. Carlyle did some- 
thing. Channing and Martineau did much, and 
Theodore Parker, and Beecher, and a great 
light from the scientific workers made the way 
clearer for all’; but Emerson stands as the idealist, 
preacher and poet and philosopher, able to 
accept the evolution theory without for one mo- 
ment finding it in conflict with his theism, the 
surest, sweetest, clearest of vision of all of his 
age, calmly pursuing his way, the golden mean 
between the wide and hot extremes of his time. 
Yes, Emerson stands first for me in giving the 
world what would help it, console, uplift, and 
cheer, without weakening or blinding the judg- 
ment. In thus enthroning Emerson, I reluc- 
tantly pass by the poets Tennyson and Brown- 
ing,—Tennyson as not philosophically so broad 
and up to date, Browning as less able to speak 
to the common people. 

And now I must name a philanthropist of 
widest influence, the one who did most to start 
and promote good works, the help that helps, 
relieves suffering, and uplifts. I pass by the men 
who have given great sums of money to build 
tenements and asylums and found institutions. I 
must not name John Howard, for he died in - 
1790. I reject Mrs. Stowe, though I count hers 
the greatest influence that led to the abolition 
of slavery. But I name Florence Nightingale, 
who saw the need, took the initiative, did the 
work with such enlightened zeal that the flame 
of her enthusiasm reached around the world and 
set other souls on fire, Clara Barton has done 
as much or more, but she is simply a follower, 
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Dorothea’ Dix lived as holy and self-sacrificing 
a life and more laborious in her care for the in- 
sane, but a hospital is a greater boon to hu- 
manity than an asylum for incurables of any 


" class. 


And now I close my list with the name of a 
great educational reformer, who lived through 
the first quarter of the century,— Pestalozzi. . His 
aims were broader than those of Froebel, and he 
was earlier in the field. His scheme included 
training hand and eye and heart as well as mind, 
study of real things as well as books, and the 
thing we so much lack, the connection of the 
school with the real life of the scholars. We 
haven’t half realized his ideas yet. 

My list now stands: Darwin, Morse, Watt, 
Howe, McCormick, Morton, Pasteur, Nightin- 
gale, Emerson, Pestalozzi.— David Utter, in the 
Denver Republican. 


Amusements in England. 


A fortnight or three weeks at Blackpool is 
the typical recreation of the Lancashire work- 
ing class. For this great savings-banks have 
been instituted among the operatives. On 
this servant-girls and shop-boys spend their 
wages. It is a mode of enjoyment the very 
antithesis of all that persons of culture are 
apt to esteem. But we must remember that 
a member of the working class has never 
learned the real or fancied delights of soli- 
tude: he feels at home among numbers, and 
needs the sight of others’ enjoyment to reas- 
sure him in his own. In the multitude he 
makes new friends and acquires new interests. 
And it is no small matter that this crowding 
enables him to have everything of the best. 
He does not mind how many sit down to 
their meal in one room, but the food must 
be good and plentiful. And in his entertain- 
ments whatever is offered must be good of 
its kind, and that can be done at a low price 
only when the audience is numbered by 
thousands. 

The English are a sad people, we are told, 
and take their pleasures seriously. But this 
is only half true. That they do not express 
their pleasure easily or gracefully follows 
from the characteristic inarticulateness upon 
which we have laid stress. But sometimes it 
is their very absorption in enjoyment which 
hinders any expression of it; and sometimes, 
again, their mode of expression is so rude 
and uncouth as to pass for mere rowdyism. 
But wherever there is opportunity, as in the 
large towns, the English in all ranks of life 
show their keen appreciation of amusement; 
and one of the reasons of the so-called rural 
depopulation is the comparative Jack of 
pleasurable excitement to be found in the 
country. In the poorer quarters of our large 
towns the opportunities for amusement are as 
plentiful and as eagerly seized upon as the 
opportunities for work; and theatres and 
music halls, if tolerably well managed, are 
always sure of anaudience. Even thestreets, 
dull and monotonous as they seem in the 
light of day, brighten into a scene of gayety 
as evening draws on; and stalls and shops 
bestir themselves in anticipation of the toilers 
who are just released from work. And it 
must be remembered that the quieter English- 
man, the ordinary, ‘‘commonplace’’ clerk or 
shopman or artisan, has an infinite reserve 
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of enjoyment in those domestic affections and 
interests which it is so easy to deride as 
bourgeois, and narrow, and for which it is 
so hard to find a worthy substitute. But 
these are not matters for the world at large. 
The reserved and formal clerk no more dreams 
of showing to the ouside world the corner of 
his-heart, where he cherishes his pleasures, 
than he dreams of inviting it to see the back 
garden, where he trains his scarlet runners 
and plays with his babies. His relations 
with the world are those of business: his 
pleasures are a private matter. —/zternational 
Monthly. 


Literature. 


The Papacy in the Nineteenth 
Century.* 


Readers of Mrs. Ward’s Zileanor, who 
would like to appreciate some of the argu- 
ments which Manisty’s friend, Neal, might 
have brought against his apology for the 
papacy, could not do better than to read this 
elaborate and able work of Prof. Nippold. 
It was Renan’s opinion that the Roman 
States, under a papal government that as- 
sumed special divine guidance and authority, 
were, the worst governed of all contemporary 
political divisions of mankind. That opin- 
ion is well borne out by Prof. Nippold’s 
facts and representations. There is another 
aspect of the situation which is evally de- 
plorable. 

‘*Foxes are sO cunning because they are 
not strong.’’ If there is any palliation here 
for the foxlike cunning of the papacy, the 
cunning is not on this account a more agree- 
able object of contemplation. It may be 
that a prophet is not without honor save in 
his own country; but, then, Machiavelli was 
not a prophet, and it is certain that he has 
had nowhere else more honor than in: Italy, 
nowhere else so much as in the papal court. 
With the loss of temporal power the foxlike 
cunning has increased until in the policy, as 
in the face, of Leo XIII. we have its cli- 
macteric illustration. 

The most general conception that emerges 
from Prof. Nippold’s book is that the papacy 
has profited by every revolution of the cen- 
tury, not directly, but by the reaction follow- 
ing each in turn. It has been repeatedly 
‘‘caught on the rebound,’’ and elevated to 
some fresh coign of vantage. It was so 
with the papacy of Pius VII., following the 
first French Revolution; with that of Gregory 
XVI., following the revolution of 1830; 
with that of Pius 1X., following the revolu- 
tion of 1848; and with that of Leo XIII., 
following the break-up of 1870, it has not 
been different. It is easy to agree that no 
century of papal history has been more 
eventful and important. Central to it in 
interest, as well as time, is the spasm of 
liberality in which Pius IX. indulged for 
a short time, only to become very soon the 
reactionary par excellence. It is an interest- 
ing paradox that this liberal pope was the 
pope of the Immaculate Conception of the 
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Virgin, which was made a sacred dogma Dec. 
8, 1854. It is an amusing paradox that this 
most-ignorant of all the popes was the first 
to promulgate papal infallibility. 

The various phases of the Azzlturkampf 
are indicated with great clearness. This 
struggle is exhibited as not. confined to Ger- 
many, but of wide international significance. 
The blundering management of Bismarck is 
not disguised; but we fail to follow Prof. 
Nippold when he suggests that Bismarck’s 
worldly prudence failed him in dealing with 
things that are’ not of this world. Leo’s 
crafty machinations were quite as much of 
this world as Sadowa and Sedan. A chapter 
is devoted. to an examination of the myth 
that represents Leo XIII. as ‘‘the peace 
pope.’’ The most unpatriotic of Italians, 
he has done his best to stir up hatred between 
his ‘‘blacks’’ and the promoters of Italian 
unity; and there can be no rational doubt 
that he would be willing at any time to in- 
volve Europe in a general war if on the 
ruins he could hope to reconstruct the fabric 
of its temporal power. The English and 
American parts of Prof. Nippold’s book are 
not so well done as the others. 


Ap AstRA. By Charles Whitworth Wynne. 
New York: John Lane.—This is the poem 
which, by means of violent advertising in 
London by the sandwich-men and similar 
devices, has run through a dozen and more 
editions. Upon its merits it would not have 
sold as many hundreds as it has sold thou- 
sands, It is not so much poetry as it is a 
prose essay, cut up in lines of ten syllables 
each and two hundred and twenty-seven 
stanza paragraphs. The external character is 
well suited to the extreme banality of the 
subject-matter. The rhymes are often ex: 
ecrable. In three successive stanzas we have 
‘air’? rhyming with ‘‘sphere,’’ ‘‘wrong’’ 
with ‘tongue, ’’ and ‘‘forms’’ with ‘‘ worms. ’’ 
The rhythm is sometimes quite as bad. 


‘Dante averred that he had never bent his 


thought to suit his rhyme, but Mr. Wynne’s 
thought is often dragged by his rhymes as 
helplessly as Hector at Achilles’s chariot- 
wheels. For a specimen of the prosaic char- 
acter of Ad Astra, take stanza xcix. :— 
**The natural order of development 
Is from the unit to the family, 
The family to the State,’’ etc. 
Now and then the author drops into the 
satirical vein, or what seems to be intended 
for satire, thus :— 
‘¢That self-reliant child, America, 
Mother of teeming millions yet to be! 
Lo! now her gallant standards float afar, 
Redressing wrong, dethroning tyranny! 
Her mighty voice adown the wind is borne, 
‘Freedom shall be the keynote of the 
dawn!’ ’’ 


Here are more doubtful rhymes, matching 
the doubtful ~thought,—‘‘America’’ and 
‘‘afar,’? ‘‘borne’’ and ‘‘dawn.’’ So far as 
any unity can be discovered in the aggrega- 
tion of stanzas, it is that of a progressive 
praise of love,—the love of nature, of woman, 
of God. But this thread often breaks in the 
poet’s hands, and we have excursions to 
Judea and elsewhere that contribute’ little to 
the central scheme. The press notices which 


jaccompany the book make one despair of 
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critical intelligence and sincerity. One of 
the writers says, ‘‘The weak verses may be 
counted on the fingers of both hands.’’ Yes, 
by counting them over and over some dozens 
of times. The title dd Astra suggests a 
well-known phrase; but we cannot say to Mr. 
Wynne, ‘‘Sic itur!’’ 


MouRILLo. By Estelle M. Hurll. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 75 cents.—We 
have taken occasion several times to com- 
mend the books of Miss Hurll as grouped in 
the ‘‘ Riverside Art Series.’? Not one of the 
numbers that has yet appeared is more inter- 
esting than this, which gives a collection of 
fifteen pictures from Murillo, besides a por- 
trait of the painter himself and an introduc- 
tion and interpretations by Miss Hurll. The 
pictures of Murillo are probably somewhat 
less familiar to those for whom the series is 
intended than the paintings of other great 
artists, and many of these subjects are espe- 
cially appealing. The picture of Diego’s 
kitchen in the Franciscan convent recalls 
Mr. Gannett’s description of it: ‘‘Doing the 
work there are, not mortals in old dresses, 
but beautiful, white-winged angels. One 
serenely puts the kettle on the fire to boil, 
and oné is lifting up a pail of water with 
heavenly grace, and one is at the kitchen- 
dresser, reaching up for plates; and I believe 
there is a little cherub running about and 
getting in the way, trying to help. All are 
so busy and working with such a will, and 
so refining the work as they do it, that some- 
how you forget that pans are pans and pots 
pots, And only think of the angels, and 
how very natural and beautiful kitchen work 
is,—just what the angels would do, of 
course!’’ Miss Hurll tells the old monkish 
legend that it represents and explains, in 
clear, simple language, the story of all the 
other pictures. 


SPEECH HESITATION. By E. J. Ellery 
Thorpe. New York: E. S. Werner Publish- 
ing Company.—Mrs. Thorpe is a successful 
teacher of West Newton, whose success in 
curing speech hesitation is attributed by 
President G. Stanley Hall to her definite 
and, as he believes, correct conception of the 
most common causes of the difficulty and the 
rational and systematic methods by which 
she tries to remove them. This conception 
and these methods are indicated in her new 
book, which is especially suggestive to those 
who may have children afflicted with speech 
disability in their charge. In her closing 
chapter she urges the need that the State 
should take cognizance of such children, 
obliging parents to attend to the matter, and 
furnishing a school for those who are unable 
to bear the expense, 


THE PROBLEM OF Duty. By Charles F. 
Dole. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co.— 
In this beautiful volume the reader may find 
two things,—some account of the method, or 
law, by which the conscience works, and 
some of the consequences of attention to the 
. moral law as revealed in our consciences. 
One may or may not agree with Mr. Dole’s 
philosophy in all its parts; but at his peril 
one will reject the conclusion to which he 
leads the conscience of the reader, The 
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transparent sincerity of the book gives it an 
inspiring power, and not only quickens 
the conscience, but also suggests the large 
relations in which the good life goes on and 
the great rewards of well-doing. It has both 
a winning and a compelling quality, and is a 
good book to put into the hands of those who 
need to have their moral convictions con- 
firmed. 


Uncie Terry. By Charles Clark Munn. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard.—This novel is less 
about Uncle Terry than one might wish who 
reads the interesting first chapter in which he 
is introduced. Instead of developing this 
character, with its suggestive possibilities, 
Mr. Munn has chosen to tell a love-story 
which introduces two couples, not unusual in 
their characteristics. The course of their 
love runs reasonably smooth. There are a 
few curious inconsistencies in the book, 
implying that the author himself has not 
taken quite the degree of interest in it that 
might have been expected. It is a story that 
will make its way where a better one might 
fail, because it appeals to that large middle 
class of readers for whose benefit Robert 
Bonner planned the Ledger in the old days. 
The book is well printed and illustrated. 


THE SCHOOL SPEAKER AND READER. By 
William DeWitt Hyde. Boston: Ginn & 
Co.—President Hyde makes what seems to 
us a successful attempt to select readings 
from literature of many kinds for use in 


schools, with the hope of renewing an inter- |. 


est in oral reading and speaking. The habit 
of reading aloud is too valuable to be aban- 
doned; but that it may be successful some- 
thing must be provided to read which shall 
interest the reader, while it instructs him 
and his hearers. Many kinds of good litera- 
ture are represented in this collection. To 
many boys and girls in public schools they 
will come as fresh revelations of the treasures 
that may be found in books. 


THEODORE PARKER’S EXPERIENCE AS A 
MINISTER. With Some Account of his Early 
Life and Education for the Ministry. Lon- 
don: Unitarian Christian Publishing Office. 
Price 1s.—In the revival of interest in Theo- 
dore Parker this little book may have a wel- 
come from those who have little time to read, 
and who would like to know what Theodore 
Parker said about himself in a letter which 
he addressed to his congregation at a time 
when it seemed to him doubtful whether he 
should be able to carry on the work of the 
ministry. 


Miscellaneous. 
The Zssex Hall Year Book for 1901 is 


| issued by the British and Foreign Unitarian 


Association. The record shows that there 
are in Great Britain 368 places of worship, 
including mission rooms and hired halls. 
There are 361 ministers, 30 vacant pulpits, 
and 24 ministers open to accept appointments. 
Liturgies are used by 110 congregations. 


* History is best approached by biography, 
say the educators; and most of the space in 
the new Elementary History of the United 
States, prepared by Allen C. Thomas of 
Haverford College and published by D. C. 
Heath & Co., has been given to biographical 
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“NO BECINNINC,”’ 
The Identity of God with Nature 
DEMONSTRATED. 


“One of the greatest masterpieces along its line ever 
written. Causes the veil of et palap ec to 
rend from top to bottom.”—Rev. P. M. Harmon, 

he argument is unanswerable. 4 rena, Boston. 
iStrikingly bold and original.’ ne ‘0 Chronicle. 
“Strongest book on earth.”’—Cor. JV. Truth Seeker. 

The only book of its kind in existence. Answer it who 
can. Neatcloth bracing 183 pages, two striking illustra- 
tions 2 ete cents sporipal 
W.H. Maple & Co., 164 La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


The Power and Promise of 


the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 


--. CONTENTS... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
dren of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twenty 
ets ago, and are now reprinted in response to a demand 
‘or them. The book is worthy of republication. The ser- 
mons are models of their kind. The language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
abe ill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
low it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
peeneeaer ia this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the Untrarian Sunpay ScHoo.t Socizty, 25 BEAcoN 
Street, or of the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street; Boston, 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-sixth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1900-1901. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail, 

Now ready: 

1. Songs in Exile. 

2. The Reign of Law. 

3. The Re-birth of Jesus. 
4. The Prophetic Soul. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, = = Boston. 


THE ESSENTIAL MAN. 


George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 
Price 75 Cents. 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St. 
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sketches of representative makers of the na- 
tion, The book is intended for pupils of the 
earlier grammar grades, and there is probably 
no better method than this for enlisting their 
interest. The narrative is continuous, except 
for a summary of each chapter and a few 
questions at the end, intended as suggestions. 
The maps are simple, and the illustrations 
have been carefully selected. 


The Magazines. 


The Living Age for the last quarter of the 
year 1900 comes to hand in its usual neat 
binding. It contains the customary assort- 
ment of the best literature, taken mostly from 
English magazines, It has now entered upon 
the fifty-eighth year of continued publica- 
tion. The price of the volume is $2.25. 


The February number of the Ledger Monthly 
contains twelve photographic illustrations of 
‘Windows of American Homes,’’ showing 
some of the handsomest window openings in 
city and country houses in the whole country. 
Marvin Dana contributes ‘‘The Temptation 
of John Greaves,’’ a story of an intellectual 
and brilliant theological student; and there 
are several other stories of varying degrees 
of interest. Among the departments are: 
‘‘The First Necessities of Good Housekeep- 
ing,’’ by Cornelia C. Bedford; ‘‘The New 
Century Child,’’- by J. Belle Fanton; 
“Thoughts affecting the Life of a Young 
Girl,’’? by Mrs. Clement Farley; ‘‘The Cul- 
tivation of Physical Beauty,’’ by Stella 
Stuart, a most interesting article for women 
on the relation of fresh air to beauty. 


The prize story of the Century’s third an- 
nual college competition is by a student of 
the University of Wisconsin, Adeline M. 
Jenney. It is a romantic tale of Macedonia 
called ‘An Old World of Wooing. ’’ Richard 
Boughton writes on ‘‘ The Humor and Pathos 
of the Savings Bank,’’ and includes many 
anecdotes. Prof. N. Thorpe contributes a 
biographical sketch of one of the most re- 
markable Americans of the nineteenth century, 
the late Dr. William Pepper of Philadelphia. 
As usual, the magazine is especially rich in 
fiction, including continuations of the serials 
by Bertha Runkle and Hamlin Garland; an 
interesting tale treating a psychological ques- 
tion, by Mr. Howells, entitled ‘‘At Third 
Hand’’; a new ‘‘ Policeman Flynn’’ story, by 
Elliott Flower; a story of a Chinaman, by 
Earle Ashley Walcott; and one by Chester 
Bailey Fernald, called ‘‘The Lannigan Sys- 
tem with Girls,’’ in which humor and pathos 
are blended; and there is also a short story 
by Lily A. Long. There are other articles 
and stories of perhaps equal interest. 


‘‘The First Village founded by New Eng- 
landers on their Way Westward,’’ of which 
Mr. E. P. Powell writes in the February 
number of the Wew England Magazine, was 
Clinton, N.Y. Mr. Powell writes lovingly 
of the old town which is his home. Mr. 
James Phinney Munroe contributes a thorough 
article upon ‘‘The Destruction: of the Con- 
vent at Charlestown, Mass.’’ Mr. Munroe’s 
study of the origin and course of the upris- 
ing, which ended in such wanton destruction, 
is a searching one; and the density of the 
prejudice of the time against the Roman 
Catholics, which the study reveals, is well- 
nigh incredible. ‘‘Confederate Prisoners in 
Boston’’ ig an article written by one of them, 
Alexander Hunter, captured by the Union 
forces in a battle of the Peninsular Campaign, 
and brought to Fort Warren in Boston Har- 
bor. His story of his Boston experience is 
interesting reading. There are also stories 
by Allen French, Mrs. Searing, Kate Gannett 
Wells, and others, and poems by William 
Ordway Partridge and Frank Roe Batchelder, 
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TWO NOTABLE BOOKS 
* telating to the Victorian Era are 


VICTORIAN POETS 
By E. C, STEDMAN 


With Topical Analysis in Margin and full Analytical 
Index. Thirtieth Impression. Revised and extended. 
With an Introductory Note relating to the last decade 
of the Nineteenth Century. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.25 ; 
half calf, $3.50. 

The leading poets included in Mr. Stedman's survey 
are Tennyson, Landor, the Brownings, Hood, Arnold, 
“ Barry Cornwall,” Buchanan, Morris, Swinburne, and 
Rossetti. It also embraces very fully the minor poets 
and schools of the period, and with its copious notes 
and index forms a complete guide-book to the poetry of 
the Victorian era. ‘ 

One of the most thorough, workmanlike, and artistic pieces of 
real critical writing that we have in English. For the period covered 
by it it is the most comprehensive, profound, and lucid literary expo- 


sition that has appeared in this country or elsewhere.—Prof. MosEs 
Corr TyuER, Cornell University. 


A VICTORIAN ANTHOLOGY 


By E, C. STEDMAN 


Selections illustrating the editor’s critical review of British 
poetry in the reign of Victoria (“ Victorian Poets”). 
With brief biographies of the authors quoted, a fine 
frontispiece portrait of Queen Victoria, and a vignette 
of the Poets’ Corner in Westminster Abbey. Large 
crown 8vo, 784 pages, gilt top, $2.50; full gilt, $3.00; 
half calf, $4.50; levant or tree calf, $6.00. 


Any one who has studied that marvellously delicate and accurate 
critical review of British poetry during the reign of Victoria, by Mr. 
E. C. Stedman, will admit, without a moment’s question, that there 
is no one on either side of the Atlantic better fitted than he to edit 
an anthology of the period, which will give much more than a glimpse 
into the rich contributions which Great Britain has made in the years 
1837-1895 to the literature of the finest ‘of arts,— poetry. Mr. Sted- 
man’s “Victorian Poets” has deservedly become a standard both in 
England and America; and his present volume takes its proper place 
as a companion book, illustrating with delightful and graphic charm 
the views of the critic.—Boston Advertiser. 


Large Paper Edition. 250 numbered copies were issued. 
Of these:a few sets can be supplied in two octavo 
volumes, printed upon high-grade paper, with two 
etched Photogravures of Queen Victoria. The vig- 
nette on the engraved title represents the Poets’ Corner 
in Westminster Abbey. Price $10.00, ev. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
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Che Dome. 
What would You Do? 


Now if you should visit a Japanese home, 
Where there isn’t a sofa or chair, 

And your hostess should say, ‘‘ Take a seat, sir, I pray,” 
Now where would you sit? tell me where. 

And should they persuade you fo stay there and dine, 
Where knives, forks, and spoons are unknown, 

Do you think that you could eat with chopsticks of wood? 
And how might you pick up a bone? 

And, then, should they take you a Japanese drive, 
In a neat little “‘rickshaw’”’ of blue, 

And you found, in Japan, that your horse was a man, 
Now what do you think you would do? 

— Independent. 


For the Christian Register. 


The New Sleds, 


BY L. H. 


“Yes, sir,’ said Jack to his sister Molly. 
“Yes, sir, those are the two best sleds in town, 
and don’t you forget it. It was worth while 
waiting for them, I tell you. We'll go out this 
morning and have our first coast with them, and 
surprise the others. Dean’s Hill is simply 
gorgeous now. Do you know where my mittens 
are?” * 

“Yes, they’re under the baby’s crib,” said 
Mollie, the brightest, jolliest, red-cheeked 
maiden who was ever accepted by a brother as 
his first lientenant, and sometimes his captain, 
in all sports and games from marbles to base- 
ball. ‘Hannah thought they were mine, and 
told me to pick them up‘just as you called me.” 

Just before Christmas Aunt Hester and Uncle 
Will had suddenly decided to take a holiday 
trip to Florida, and so the children had received 
from them only the following note, which 
dropped out from one of the Christmas letters, 
instead of their usual presents: “Payable on 
sight, three Christmas presents each for Molly 
and Jack from Aunt Hester and Uncle Will. 
Good until the Fourth of July.” 

“That means on sight of them,” explained 
Jack. ‘Whenever we see them, the Christmas 
presents will be there.” So the children had 
waited patiently until the happy day which 
brought the travellers home, eager for their re- 
turn far less on account of the delayed gifts 
than because Aunt Hester and Uncle Will 
themselves were more fun than all the presents 
in the world. 

“She’s the fondest thing I’m of,” ‘declared 
Molly, once, enthusiastically. “And Uncle 
Will is just like her.” 

“Yes,” Jack had rejoined. “They make me 
think of that little boy’s definition of salt. Salt 
is what makes potatoes taste bad when you 
don’t put it on. Aunt Hester and Uncle Will 
are what spoil a good time when they aren’t 
there.” And Molly laughed merrily as in duty 
bound. 

The presents were duly produced “on sight.” 
In fact, the sleds were the first things Jack and 
Molly saw as the sleigh whirled up the drive- 
way. All the Leonards were at Uncle Will's 
house to welcome him and Aunt Hester home. 
Dinner was nearly ready for them when they 
came, and neither one was too tired to enjoy a 
merry evening afterward, when the presents, 
bought in New York on their way home, were 
distributed and admired. “I. told Will,” ‘said 
Aunt Hester, “that we would bring the presents 
with us, and then we shouldn’t mind about. our 
trunks.” 


weré carefully put away for a more appropriate 
season, but the sleds were left within easy reach; 
and the next morning, when Jack had recovered 
his mittens and Molly had fished out his cap 
from behind the wood-box, the two started across 
lots for Dean’s Hill, half a mile or more away. 
The new sleds were the finest specimens of their 
kind, almost alike, long, narrow, built of the 
toughest wood and bound with steel. “They 
will fly,” said Uncle Will, “like a stallion shod 
with fire.” To be sure, Molly and Jack had had 
no.end of fun all winter long with their old 
sleds; but it was certainly very pleasant to be 
assured that these were the best in town. 

“When Uncle Will gets a thing, you may be 
sure it’s bang-up,” said Jack, magnificently, as 
he helped Molly over the stonewall back into 
the road again; and they trudged on briskly. 

About half-way to Dean’s Hill lived Norman 
and Arthur Williams, two boys three or four 
years younger than Jack and Molly, and conse- 
quently hardly to be reckoned among their play- 
mates. They were good-natured little fellows, 
who were already gaining the training that 
comes to boys in families where money is pre- 
cious and both father and mother must plan in 
every possible way to keep the expenses below 
the income. They were usually dressed in 
Jack’s outgrown clothes; and more than once 
Molly had taken down to them a basket of half- 
used playthings, blocks or balls or puzzles. 

Just as they reached the big hollow tree that 
marked the beginning of the Williams place, the 
children heard sleigh-bells; and, turning round, 
they saw Uncle Will behind them, ‘spinning 
along in the new cutter. 

“Here, you, Molly and Jack, jump in. I 
stopped at the house and told your mother I 
was going to take you to town with me, if I came 
across you anywhere. Your Aunt Hester has 
loaded me up with commissions, and promised 
me as a reward that I might stay to luncheon 
with you two at the Mansion House. Pile in 
now, for Jennie has no notion of standing this 
frosty morning.” 

“Oooh!” squealed Molly. “Qzel/e alouette |” 
which had been a favorite expression of hers 
since her governess had mildly objected to 
“What a lark!” 

“But what shall we do with our sleds, Uncle 
Will?” asked Jack, doubtfully. “Can we tie 
them on somewhere ?” 

“And go to town like a second edition of 
Santa Claus?” jeered Uncle Will. “Not with 


me! And I’m not going back with them, either. 
Oh, bother the sleds! Can’t you hide them 
somewhere ?” 


“Uncle Will, just be respectful now,” re- 
proved Molly, her eyes dancing. “Might we 
stand them up in the hollow tree, Jack ?” 

The hollow tree was a famous institution; and 
even Jack’s mother, who had always lived in 
Glen Rock, could not remember when it had not 
been used as a playhouse, There was plenty of 
room in it for two small children to sit together 
at ease. A small shelf, which somebody had 
nailed up on the inside, seemed a part of the 
tree itself; and there Kitty Williams, the small 
sister of Norman and Arthur, used to keep her 
doll’s dishes in the summer time. 

“Good enough!” answered Uncle Will before 
Jack had time to speak. “Bundle them in, and 
we will pick them up coming back.” 

So in half a minute more Jack and Molly 


| were tucked under the buffalo robes with Uncle 


Will, and flying toward town. Just at the cross- 


‘Ihe new books and the-new sets of golf clubs |road which led up to Dean’s Hill, they passed 
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Norman and Arthur Williams. They shouted 
a merry greeting from the sleigh and received 
just as merry a shout in return. 

“See that crazy old sled,” whispered Molly, 
“and only one between them. Their uncle in 
Boston promised them two years ago that he 
would send them another one some time, but he 
never did. Not much like our uncle, is he?” 

“Tell you what,” said Jack, “when we get 
home, we’ll take them down our old ones, den’t 
you say so?” 

“Sure,” answered Molly; and they sped on 
their way the happier for the kind thought. 

There was plenty of fun to be had in town 
with Uncle Will. They visited some friends 
while he was at the bank, helped him match a 
ribbon for Aunt Hester, left a long order at the 
grocery store, and finally settled down comfort- 
ably at the Mansion House for a luncheon which 
was quite as bountiful as a dinner and to which 
their keen appetites did full justice, topping off 
with ice-cream and pink jelly. 

Coming home, they went out of their way to 
pass the hemlock grove, which Uncle Will had 
not seen since the snow came. They remem- 
bered that they had left their sleds in the hollow 
tree, but thought it just as well to take a fresh 
start from home after them, partly because Uncle 
Will had writing to do and partly because then 
they could take their old sleds down to the 
Williams children. 

It was half-past three before they finally 
started. “It’s too late to go over to Dean’s 
Hill,” said Jack; “but we might stay and coast 
a bit on the slope back of the Williamses,” to 
which Molly agreed, as usual. 

Before they reached the hollow tree, they 
heard a tremendous shouting, mingled with 
laughter. Evidently, the Williams boys were 
using their slope themselves. “Molly Leonard, 
they’ve got our sleds,” exclaimed Jack suddenly 
as they rounded the curve in the road. The two 
children stood still, watching the scene. There 
were their new, beautiful sleds, never yet used 
by their rightful owners, having their first bloom 
brushed off, so to speak, by others to whom they 
had come to do a kindness. 

“Don’t say a word first,” cautioned Molly. 
“Wait and see what they have to say for them- 
selves, stealing our property that way.” 

“T’ll fix Norman, the little rascal, when I 
once get hold of him!” growled Jack, as they 
hurried along. Suddenly the children on the 
slope caught sight of them; but, instead of run- 
ning away, they tore down to meet them, all 
chattering together in a perfect glow of excite- 
ment. “Why, you wouldn’t know they were the 
same children,” said Molly, afterward. 

“Glory, glory for the new: sleds!” shouted 
Arthur, 

“We never had anything brand-new before!” 
chimed in Norman, as excited as his younger 
brother. ' 

“Bran, bran, bran new!” echoed little Kitty, 
kicking her fat legs in the snow, unable to keep 
still a minute. 

—————_——_—_——— SE 


Horsford's Acid Phosphate 
NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, 


A wholesome tonic and nerve food, im- 

parting vigor and strength to the entire 

system. Induces refreshing sleep. 
Genuine bears name HorsFrorv’s on wrapper. 
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“Then he ought to have spoke first,” mocked | broom-handle,—they will be your first and 
Luke. “He didn’t, so I’m captain.” - second lieutenant and sergeant.” 

“But you don’t know so much ’bout training,”| The boy in the baseball suit was Tommy 
expostulated Tommy, although Jess vehemently.| Green. The others were two who had closely 
“Willie’s brother’s a soldier, and he understands | followed Willie’s advice to obey orders. Luke 


“You see, we were never so happy ‘in all our 
lives,” Norman tried to explain more quietly. 
“We found the sleds in the hollow tree this 
morning; and, of course, we didn’t know they 
were ours at first. You can see they have never 


been used. Then we asked the expressman, | things, and—and is int’rested.” Edwards stared at the general incredulously. 
when he went by; and he said there weren’t any} “Well, I guess I can walk on ahead and give “But what'll I be?” he demanded. 
like these for sale in town, and that he hadn’t| orders and wave my sword, can’t 1?” demanded| “Oh, you will have to go back into the ranks, 


brought them to anybody, either. Mrs, .Hollis, 
the minister’s wife, said maybe, just maybe, they 
were meant for us for asurprise. So wesaid we'd 
wait till three o’clock, and, if nobody came after 
them, we would call them ours. Just see, they 
are even handsomer than yours.” 

“Why, they ave””— began Jack; but, catching 
a queer look on Molly’s face, he finished weakly 
“handsome.” 

“Arthur thinks,” continued Norman, laughing, 
“that there must be a real Santa Claus, after 
all, and that he brought them to us because we 
didn’t have anything for Christmas except an 
orange apiece and some new shoes. I think, 
perhaps, Uncle Joseph sent them somehow, 
perhaps.” This he said rather doubtfully. 
Then, brightening up, he began again. “They 
don’t belong to anybody round here, anyway. I 
guess we know every sled in town. And they 
didn’t drop off a wagon, for they stood right up 
in our hollow tree.” 

“Tt’s so wonderful to have something truly 
ours, and not what somebody else has got tired 
of first,” broke in Arthur; and then, suddenly 
remembering, “But we like old things, too, of 
course,” he said politely. 

“But it really is nice to have something new 
just once,” added Norman, frankly. 

Molly and Jack hardly said a word. “I 
couldn't,’ confessed Jack, afterward. “It made 
me mad as hops to see them parading round 
with our new sleds, and yet I couldn’t stop all 
their fun the first minute; and they would 
have just hated our old sleds, I know. Molly 
wouldn’t help a single bit. She stood right 
there and stared, like a perfect gump.” 

They came homeward very slowly, dragging 
their old sleds afterthem. “I couldn’t possibly 
tell them,” said Molly. “We'll have tosee what 
mamma says. And I know what she'll say. 
Why, Jack,” stopping short in the road, bg 
should feel as if we stole the sleds now. I’m 
just glad they have something new for once.” 
She finished the sentence bravely, though her 
yoice sounded suspiciously near to breaking. 

One may guess what Mother Leonard said 
from the fact that the Williams children never 
solved the mystery of their wonderful new sleds, 
and it is quite true that Aunt Hester and Uncle 
Will laugh to this day whenever they see Molly 
and Jack out coasting. This happened two 
years ago; and they have never had new sleds 
since, and yet they have never been sorry. 


Luke, aggressively. “That’s what a captain’s | my boy,” the general smiled. “It will be for 
for. And then I’m the biggest, and I spoke| your own good. No one can command until he 
first.” learns how.”"—Frank H. Sweet, in Youth's Com- 
“Oh, let him be captain, if he wants to,” inter-| paxzon. 
posed Willie, generously. ‘“What’s the odds?” 
“But he can’t do it as well as you.” An Expensive Fight. 
“He can learn,” smiled Willie. “That's what 
I’m trying to do. If I find out anything he] Some English tourists once went to visit the 
don’t know, I can show him.” site of the decisive battle of Bannockburn. A 
So, in spite of a general feeling of discontent, | weaver from the adjoining village, happening 
Luke became captain, and walked on ahead and/to be near the Bore-stone (in which Bruce 
waved his sword, and called out sharp and con-| planted his standard), volunteered to show the 
tradictory commands, which the twenty boys | different points, of interest. His offer was 
tried to follow, because Willie assured them| accepted, and the scene of the conflict was 
that a soldier’s first duty was to obey. But, as| clearly explained. When the party left, one of 
to accepting Willie’s advice, that was something | them pressed some money upon their kindly 
Luke would not do: it was a reflection on his| guide. “Na, na,” said the native, with sturdy 
dignity as captain to receive advice from the| pride, “keep your siller. The battle’s cost ye 
ranks. And, more than that, he insisted on | enough already.”—Selected. 
putting his brother in lieutenant and his two 
cousins second lieutenant and sergeant; and, to 


keep the peace, Willie persuaded his compan- Toto was crying, “What's the matter ?” asked 
nas ta at t ie mls P one of her father’s friends. “I’ve lost my two 

re 5 * ae cents,” she wailed. “Well, never mind. Here 
Thus it went on until along in October, when | are two cents,” said the friend. Soon Toto was 


the town was thrown into sudden excitement by| crying harder than ever. “What’s the matter 
the unexpected arrival of an old resident who | now ?” she was asked. “I’m crying because, if 
had gone away, and in twenty years had risen to I hadn’t lost my two cents, I’d had four now,” 
be a famous general. Of course there was a was her reply. 

hurriedly arranged parade, in which the promi- 
nent men and the band and the school-children 
took part, and in which—to their consternation 
and delight—the Invincibles were asked to join. 
They were at the very end of the parade; and, 
when they came opposite the piazza of the little 
hotel, the spectators were astonished to see the 
general suddenly leave his chair and approach 
them. 

“Very good,—very good, indeed,” he com- 
mended. “It makes me think of a little com- 
pany that I commanded on this very street some 
forty years ago. But I have a proposition to 
make, boys, that I hope you'll agree to.” : 

“We will!” they cried in chorus. 

“Wait till I get through,” genially. —“There 


Bensdorp’s 


are some defects in your manceuvring which I Royal Dutch 
noticed, and would like to remedy. If you will 


let me reorganize the company, I will give you Cocoa 


a full outfit of caps and belts and wooden guns, FOR COOKING AND DRINKING. 
and swords for the officers. Do you agree (2 In yellow wrapped cans only. Price reduced, but qual~ 


ity maintained. Sold by first-class grocers. Free sample, 


"Yes! yes! yes !” cried the boys. Address E E RTLETT 
“Good! Now go through all your move- Ss See oieme ‘ 


ments carefully, I want to study each man.” 68 India St., Boston. 
At the end of twenty minutes he held up his 


— 
hand. ] 
“That will dol” he called, “The boy with GILL TI S PEN 
the brown cap will step from the line. He will j 


The Commander. 


be your captain.” THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
ith the b: illi k- HAVE CAINED THE 
“J speak to be captain!” cried Luke Ed- The boy with the brown cap was’ Willie Jac RA N D PRI ZE 
wards, just as soon as he put his head round the Bn G 9 
’ ny f the b : h a ner 1 “Now that boy in the baseball suit, and the Paris Exposition, 1900. 
4 corner of the barn where the other boys were al-| |. with the red tie, and the one who carries a This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens. 


ready assembled. 

i) “Well, you won't be!” retorted Tommy 
a Green, indignantly. ‘’Twan’t fair coming on us 
4 that way. You're always doing things when we 
. ain’t ready, to get ahead. You didn’t think of 
= ‘the company, Willie Jackson spoke of it first, 
j and asked us to meet here; and this is his barn, 
and we're to train on his land, and, of course, he 
ought to have the first chance.” 


** CLEANLINESS IS NAE PRIDE, DIRT’S NAE HON- 
ESTY.” COMMON SENSE DICTATES THE USE OF 
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Good News. - 
The Daisy. 


With little white leaves in the grasses, 
Spread wide for the smile of the sun, 
It waits till the daylight passes, 
And closes one by one. 


I have asked why it closed at even, 
And I know what it wished to say,— 
There are stars all night in the heaven, 
And IJ am the star of day. 
— Rennell Rodd. 


Lecture Courses, 


‘For various reasons, what is in England 
called ‘‘The University Extension System’’ 
has not had the general success in this coun- 
try which its friends expected, because they 
wished it, Indeed, I should infer from my 
English correspondence—what nobody says in 
so many words—that the system has not 
proved quite so successful there as was at 
first expected. 

A trouble about the system, which has 
handicapped it from the beginning, is its 
bad name. Some enterprising teachers con- 
nected with the University of Oxford devised 
the plan on generous lines, so that it should 
provide ‘‘for the working classes’’ instruc- 
tion, and perhaps education. The workmen 
and workwomen of large towns were expected 
to meet in the evening, to hear lectures on 
important subjects by competent Oxford men. 
These lecturers provided, or suggested, books 
on the subject, which were to be studied by 
the hearers. And it was expected that at the 
end of the course some sort of examination 
should be passed, and some sort of certificate 
of proficiency given, if proficiency there 
were. Such a course would undoubtedly be 
profitable. It was fair to expect that the 
hearers, or students, would pay a fair amount 
for the privileges which they receive; and I 
believe they did so. 

But, as I said, the scheme was handicapped 
by its name. It was called ‘‘The University 
Extension.’’ If this meant that the pupils 
were in any way connected with the univer- 
sity, it was not true. They were no more 
connected with the university than the people 
in a country parish are, because they have a 
university man for their minister. And, 
when the plan came to this country, or was 
transplanted here, the difficulty of a name 
which either meant nothing or meant some- 
thing which was not true was even more ap- 
parent than it was in England. 

Still, the name had been given; and with 
some assistance from England, by English 
gentlemen who had been engaged in the en- 
terprise there, courses on the English plan 
were organized by gentlemen connected with 
the University of Pennsylvania and with the 
University of Chicago. The success of these 
courses, so far as they did succeed, certainly 
gives suggestion for what might be done in 
the way of rescuing the lecture courses in all 
our towns to methods of public instruction, 
and, to a certain extent, to methods of public 
education. 

It should be observed all along, however, 
that the idea of Lord Brougham and that 
crew—that a man is to do much work with 


his-brain after eight or ten or. twelve hours’ 
work with. muscles and’ nerves and ‘eyes and 
ears—is all nonsense, and frequently leads 
to what is even worse than nonsense. The 
notion of making up instructive ‘courses, 
which are to teach much to immense audi- 
ences of people who have been doing the 
world’s work all day, must be abandoned. 
The wiser world says, ‘‘No.’’ And the 
average world is right in saying that the even- 
ing shall be given up, for most men and 
women, to entertainment and recreation. 

The organized courses suggested by the 
University Extension people belong with such 
classes as Chautauqua undertakes, and under- 
takes successfully, They should be distinctly 
planned for classes not larger than two or 
three hundred of people who have some little 
time for study,—an hour or two a day,—and 
who can come to an evening’s lecture, not 
over-tired, not needing sleep, but in a con- 
dition to hear, to remember, and to reflect. 

What they did in Philadelphia was, in 
substance, this: Several spirited, intelli- 
gent, and well-educated young men agreed to 
prepare courses of lectures, —not single lect- 
ures, but courses. Practically, they agreed 
to be on hand at the direction of the execu- 
tives of the lecture system, A good series 


of such lectures would be one on ‘American | 


History,’’ one on ‘*Government and Admin- 
istration, ’’ one on ‘‘ English Literature,’’ one 
on ‘‘Geology,’’ one on ‘‘Botany,’’ one on 
‘‘Chemistry in Daily Life.’? The executive 
agent then visited different cities in the 
Middle States. He offered his wares to the 
intelligent leaders of the place. ‘*Do you 
not want a course of lectures on this, that, or 
another of these subjects on our programme?’’ 

If the gentlemen and ladies found that they 
could bring together an audience or classes, 
say of two hundred or two hundred and fifty 
people, who were willing to pay $2.00 apiece 


for the privilege, the class organized itself, | 


and received (observe) a course of lectures on 
one of these subjects. Then the University 
Extension Committee at Philadelphia sent 
down to them at once a well-selected library 
of books, illustrating that subject which the 
lecturer would refer to as he went on. Thus 
there was a collection of books on ‘‘Ameri- 
can History,’’ a collection on ‘‘Botany,’’ and 
so on each subject to which the classes 
belonged. These books were put in a posi- 
tion where the readers of this class could use 
them. So far as that town went, the arrange- 
ments were complete. I think that the Phil- 
adelphia lecturers were paid $20 a night for 
their services; but they were expected to 
arrive early and to stay late enough the. next 
day to give instruction to persons who were 
in regular attendance on the classes. The 
local committee had money enough to meet 
the charge for the lectures and to meet such 
slight charges as would be required - for 
the use of the hall, or similar contingency. 
Thus it will be readily seen that the 
church vestry could be taken for such a pur- 
pose, perhaps with no payment but that for 
lighting and fuel. All this supposes that so 
large a combination can be made in different 
cities that the lecturer may make this his 
winter’s work, and have nothing else to do. 
If one of these gentlemen spoke five times in 
a week, and received $100 a week, this is 
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fair compensation for his services. Each 
town obtained what it wanted; and there was 
real provision, both for entertainment and 
for instruction, with some education, of the 
two hundred or two hundred and fifty people 
who combined for such a purpose. 

Nothing of this sort has ever been attempted 
in New England, so far as I know. It can 
hardly be expected that any one gentleman 
will care to prepare a course of such lectures 
unless he has the strength which is given in 
such a combination. In the Philadelphia 
case, public-spirited gentlemen contributed 
the money for opening a large and convenient 
office of the Extension Course in the city of 
Philadelphia; and the same gentlemen paid 
for the books which were in use in the lend- 
ing libraries. 

The State of New York provides such li- 
braries at the expense of the State. 
Library at Albany is prepared to furnish 
books for reference, such as have been de- 
scribed here, which may be used in any com- 
munity for three months, and then returned 
to the central library. The fee for this use 
is $5 on each occasion. 

Epwarp E, HALE. 


Lending Libraries. 


Miss Kalbfleisch, the efficient executive 
officer of the New England Lending Library 
Society, was present at the annual meeting 
last Wednesday, and made an interesting re- 
port of the work of the year. 

In Massachusetts we have more than six 
hundred public libraries in three hundred and 
thirty townships. Still, there are one or two 
small localities which have called on the 
assistance of the lending libraries. In Maine 
there are four of these libraries; in Vermont, 
one; in Connecticut, seven. 

The simplicity and precision of the arrange- 
ments of this newly formed society are such 
that they have attracted the attention of a 
good many people interested in the writing 
of books and in popular education. The late 
Mr. Charles Dudley Warner was the president 
of the society, and testified his interest in it 
practically to the end of his life. That in- 
terest is shared by some of our other leading 
authors. 

For the next year Dr. LeBaron Briggs 
was chosen president, Gov. Rollins and Mr. 
William McElroy vice-presidents; and some 
additions were made to the executive board. 

The simplest way-to help in the thing is 
to put up a box of books, such as would be 
suitable for such lending libraries which you 
are willing to give away, and address the 
box, with freight paid, to Miss Emma Kalb- 
fleisch, 224 Washington Avenue, Bridgeport, 
Conn, Epwarp E. HALE. 


All the réles in a Chinese play are, taken 
by men. This singular custom is traced back 
to a woman’s whim. The Emperor Yung 
Tsching married an actress at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. To satisfy her 
vanity, a decree was issued in the year 1736 
forbidding, under penalty of instant death by 
the sword of the executioner, any member of 
her sex to appear on the Chinese stage, 
** After me, no one,’’ said the empress. 


The State. 


. 
J 
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. The Church and Unitarianism. 


Two weeks ago we were not defending the 
canons of the Church against a sudden assault. 
We were stating a principle implied in every 
canon, and on which the very life of the Church 
rests for its support... It was to be expected that 
our attitude in criticising the loan of Trinity 
Church, Boston, for a Unitarian service, would 
not secure universal assent. In this act, courtesy 
and patriotism made a strong appeal to a high 
form of Christian sentiment. It was not an oc- 
casion which could be judged immediately on 
its real merits. It was natural that the rector of 
Trinity Church should wish to voice in some 
way the Church’s appreciation of the high char- 
acter and the civic virtues of a man who had 
illustrated during his lifetime the best tenden- 
cies of American political leadership. In no 
place more conspicuously than in these columns 
has been maintained the solidarity. of Christian 
interest in all that concerns the welfare of the} 
nation. Gov. Wolcott was worthy of the high- 
est homage; but this method of expressing 
it, we think, took a most unfortunate form. 
The testimony of the Church to a life which 
illustrated political honesty, not according to the 
mere letter of the law, but in everything which 
individual rectitude implied, ought not to be 
made along lines justified by sentiment alone. 
-The conviction that the offer of Trinity 
Church for a Unitarian funeral was something 
more important than an impulsive act of gener- 
osity has become all the stronger after reading 
criticisms of the attitude we hold. 
Representative journals, like the Ouélook and 
the Zndependent, notice, indeed, the appeal to 
sentiment; but they pass it by. In interpreting 
the significance of this ceremony, they are both 
careful to find in it principles which go to the 
‘very root of the Christian faith, Does any one 
_ suppose, as the Ozt/ook implies, that the Church- 
man questions the sincerity or the general intel- 
ligence of Unitarians when it objects to a cor- 
porate expression of Unitarian worship held 
within the walls of a consecrated building? No 
reflection is cast upon individuals. The Church 
has never affected to determine their place in 
the economy of divine Providence either_now 
or in the future. It is, however, pledged to de- 
liver its own message; and it finds no common 
ground by which that message can be reconciled 
with the principles for which Unitarians as an 
organization stand. And, notwithstanding in- 
dividual divergences, what Unitarians express 
when they meet together corporately is what 
they all share in common. If this common dec- 
Jaration of a corporate service is not a denial 
of Christ’s divinity, what is it? 
' The Episcopal Church has, as the Outlook 
generously confesses, a long history; but how 
long would its history have extended if the 
Church had expressed no common belief, and 
looked with indifference on doctrines which re- 
- duced that common belief to a hollow formula? 
The Church has a long history because it is 
catholic enough to appeal to every individual on 
the broadest basis of human nature, and it is 
loyal enough to keep its own corporate life in- 
tact and distinct. An official and public recog- 
nition, not of Unitarians, but of Unitarianism, is 
a complete stultification of everything which 
makes the history of the Church a precious 
heritage. We do not understand the largeness 
of growth that destroys the life principle on 
which all spiritual growth depends, neither can 
we understand the mind of Christ as interpreted 
by the Oxt/ook, and developed there in a sense 


which is entirely out of relation to its historical 
expression in the Gospels. In fact, it is just 
here that we find the fundamental distinction 
between tenderness to individuals and approval 
of organizations and sects, which then and now 
are always narrower than the individuals that 
compose them. The Church of to-day no more 
refuses to recognize Unitarians than Jesus Christ 
refused to recognize Samaritans and pagans, but 
it refuses to recognize Unitarianism in no 
stronger a spirit than he refused to recognize 
Samaritanism and Paganism. The Church de- 
nies its ministrations to no one, but its ministra- 
tions are peculiarly its own. They are its espe- 
cial trust, and it cannot look with indifference 
on any act which obscures the distinction be- 
tween that sacred trust and expressions of cor- 
porate worship which have nothing in common 
with it.—Churchman. 


Southern Letter. 


This letter must undertake to describe what 
your correspondent saw and heard during a re- 
cent visit to the preaching stations of the Rev. 
J. C. Gibson in Southern Georgia and Western 
Florida, in the apostolic company of the good 
bishop of those piney woods and Mrs. Abby A. 
Peterson and Miss Lilian Freeman Clarke of 
Boston. 

The company met at Quincy, Fla. and held 
their first service in the opera house, to which 
some fifty persons came to hear about the gos- 
pel of Unitarianism. Ten minutes after the 
service had ended, a leading lawyer of the town, 
whose eager, honest face had inspired the 
speakers that evening, was found on the street, 
trying to convert a prominent member of the 
Methodist Church to the Unitarian way. A 
church of our own faith in this prosperous town 


mote possibility. 

A morning drive of nine miles into the coun- 
try, which was begun in rain, but ended in sun- 
shine and the promise of fair weather, brought 


of the Unitarian Church. 


ambition is to build a chapel within a year. 


of four thousand inhabitants is not even a re- 


the company to the hospitable home of our good 
bishop. At early candle-light—to use the 
speech of that country—we were conducted to 
the Edwards School-house, where we were 
agreeably surprised to find some sixty persons 
assembled in a barn-like building without fire- 
place or stove, to hear the strangers. Here we 
received an intimation of what the following 
Sunday would bring forth, when thirteen persons 
expressed the desire to be enrolled as members 


The next day we drove twenty-five miles 
through piney woods and across sand hills to 
Bristol, on the banks of the Apalachicola. 
Again the meeting-place was the village school- 
house, but this time a fairly comfortable and at- 
tractive building. The local musical talent had 
made special arrangements for the service, and 
the village was expectant. The house was 
crowded, many standing; and the eagerness of 
the audience challenged the zeal of the 
speakers. One man walked ten miles to hear 
the speaking, and returned the same night. by 
the same conveyance. This Bristol band of our 
fellowship has already secured a lot, and their 


A Sabbath day’s journey of thirty-five’ miles 
northward took us across the border of Florida 
to Faceville, Ga., where the consecrated women 
of the National Alliance had assisted the people 
of the community to a church home of their own. 
This place had been the focal point of our 
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movements; and, as we came in sight of the 
cluster of houses which marks the centre of the 
village, we wondered what would be the out- 
come of the next day’s service. Sunday 
brought a perfect winter day and a large con- 
gregation, to witness the dedication of the 
second Unitarian church in the State of Geor- 
gia. Mr. Gibson read the Scripture lesson. 
Mrs, Peterson offered the greetings of the Na- 
tional Alliance, and delivered the keys. Mr. 
Strafford, on behalf of the community, accepted 
the keys. Miss Clarke made an address, and 
your correspondent preached the sermon for 


OUR SUNDAY-SCHOOL GIVES 
STARS. 


___}} 


DOES YOURS? 


HIS IS THE NEWEST, THE BRIGHT- 

EST, THE SAFEST, SUREST METH- 

OD OF SECURING REGULAR AND 
INCREASED ATTENDANCE AT 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


For years first-class Sunday-school workers have 
striven to find a means of securing regular attendance 
of scholars and enlarging the membership of the 
School. g 

All sorts of devices have been tried. The old stand-by 
has been the giving of PRIZES. But experience 
shows that prizes are dangerous. But what can we 
do? No, one could answer, but at last we read the 
answer in these STARS. 


THE STAR SYSTEM. 


How it is Worked. 

. If a scholar is present every Sunday for one calen- 
dar month, he is givena solid silver Star to wear 
for the coming month. 

. If, he is present for every Sunday for six months, 
he is given a gold-plated Star to wear. 

If he wears this Star for six months (that means 
a perfect attendance for a year), he owzes the Star. 

. The second year, if attendance is perfect, a solid 
gold Star can be given. 

. A provision is made for necessary absences. 

” You can modify this plan to suit circumstances. 


Advantages of the Star System.. 

. The children love to attain this mark of distinction. 

* Wearing the Star is an advertisement for your Sun- 
day-school, and it attracts new scholars. 

. The Star is not a prize in the old sense of the term, 
as it is the distinction rather than the money value 
that attracts. 

. The Star serves as a mark (or pin) of your Sunday- 
school, as the badge of a lodge serves to distinguish 
its membership. 

5. The Stars serve to make a community of your other- 
wise segregated school. 

, A Pointer or Two. 

We furnish (free) one Excuse Card with each Star. 

You will be surprised at the alacrity with which your 
scholars strive for these Stars. 

We furnish the Stars with Unitarian Sunday- 
school stamped upon them. 


THE PRICES OF STARS: 
Solid Silver, 17 Cents. Gold Plated, 25 Cents. 
Solid Gold, 65 Cents. 


Address all orders or communications to 


Rev. A. C. GRIER, = = Racine, Wis. 
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the occasion. The climax of the service was 
the organization of a Unitarian church of fifty- 
one members. This important incident in the 
history of our church in the South becomes an 
epoch, when it is known that less than ten- years 
ago not even the name “Unitarian” had been 
heard in that community. The success of this 
quiet enterprise rebukes those who have been 
saying that our interpretation of Christianity 
will never be acceptable to the people. This 
plain proof to the contrary is worth a special 
contribution for missionary purposes from those 
who have practically denied their faith by deny- 
ing its adaptability to the thought and need of 
plain people. ; 

The chapel is an attractive and convenient 
building of two connecting rooms and a seating 
capacity of one hundred and fifty. The Branch 
Alliance of our Cincinnati church is making a 
collection of books which will soon be sent to 
Faceville, and placed’in the library-room of the 
chapel for the use of the entire community. 
The future of this movement is promising. 

A night’s ride down the winding Apalachicola 
brought us to the little town of the same name. 
The hotel parlor was bespoken, and the people 
were invited to attend a Unitarian service. A 
score or more came, and after the service ex- 
pressed the desire to have a church of our faith 
in their midst. And such a church could be 
built in Apalachicola without assistance from 
abroad. The movement there is under the 
leadership of a son-in-law of Mr. Gibson, a 
good lawyer and a whole-hearted man. 

A pleasant sail of thirty miles up the bay 
brought us to the little lumber town of Carra- 
bele on the Ocklockonnee River. Here the Meth- 
odist church was opened to us, and we entered; 
and here, as at the other places we had visited, 
we heard talk about building a Unitarian church. 
The town was almost destroyed by a storm 
about two years ago, and brought losses which 
the people could not well afford to sustain. 
Two of the churches are dreary places, and it 
may be that the cheer and hope of our faith 
will soon brighten the religious life of that 
community. 

With this service our missionary journey 
ended: and on the following morning we de- 
parted for. Tallahassee, and thence to our sev- 
eral homes~and duties. Mrs. Peterson went on 
to visit Mr. Dukes at Burgaw, N.C.; and Miss 
Clarke left for the East Coast, but not until she 
had promised to visit Atlanta and speak in the 
church of Our Father. 

Your correspondent broke his journey home- 
ward at Macon, Ga., in order to confer with 
friends there who had come to us through the 
Post-office Mission. A meeting was held in the 
home of a former member of our church in 
Davenport, Ia., to which about a score came, 
the majority of whom had never even seen a 
Unitarian minister. Macon is a prosperous 
city of about forty thousand people; and who 
will say that a church of our faith will not be 
established there within five years? The gath- 
ering dispersed with the understanding that an. 
other service would shortly be held in some 
public meeting-place. 

This letter would be incomplete without spe- 
cial mention of Mr. Gibson. As the Baptist 
missionary for the State of Georgia, he labored 
for years with untiring zeal and sleepless activ- 
ity, swimming rivers, sleeping in the woods, 
preaching thirty times a month, in the honest 
conviction that he was doing God’s service; and 
he was doing God’s service. But, when he could 
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no longer sympathize with the methods and aims 
of the church to which he had given devoted and 
signal service, he resigned his commission and 
retired, broken in health and with small means, 
to a farm near Edwards, his present home. 
For two years he was silent, and then a stray 
tract fell into his hands. He read it, was nour- 
ished, rose up, and went to the work which has 
issued in the organization of a church in Face- 
ville and the promise of churches in all the 
places we visited. The National Alliance has 
honored itself and proved its wisdom by sup- 
porting him in the work which is his and theirs. 
C. A. LANGSTON. 


The International Council. 


“The object of this council shall be to open 
communication with those in all lands who are 
striving to unite pure religion and perfect lib- 
erty, and to increase fellowship and co-opera- 
tion among them.” —Statement of Purpose. 


President, Prof. J. Esttin.CARPENTER, Oxford, England. 

Secretary, Rev. CHartes W. WenptTE, Newton Centre, 
Mass., U.S.A. (to whom all communications may be 
addressed). 
American members of the Executive Committee, 1900- 

1901 :— 

Rev. Samuet A. Exrot, D.D., President American Uni- 
tarian Association, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Grorck BartcuEtor, Editor Christian Register, 
Boston, Mass. 

Rev. CHarLes W, WenpTE, Newton Centre, Mass. 

Rev. Cray MacCautey, Boston, Mass. 

Hon. Samugt J. Barrows, New York City, N. Y. 

Mr. JoHN FRETWELL, Providence, R.I. 

Mr. Rocerr S. Forbes, Boston, Mass. 


The International Council of Unitarian and 
Other Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers 
invites the attention of all who are interested in 
the promulgation and spread of free religious 
thought throughout the world to the following 
statement of its origin and aims. 

The International Council was organized in 
May, 1900, by foreign delegates and others in 
attendance at the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation in Boston, U.S.A. It is designed to 
bring into closer union, for exchange of ideas, 
mutual service, and the promotion of their com- 
mon aims, the scattered liberal congregations 
and isolated thinkers and workers for religious 
freedom in many lands. 

This purpose demands neither a fixed consti- 
tution nor elaborate official organization. Ac- 
cordingly the only articles of the Council are its 
declaration of purpose (placed at the head of 
this column) and a provision for the choice of 
an executive committee, president, and secretary, 
all of whom hold office until the Council, at its 
next general meeting, selects their successors. 
It is the intention to hold such general confer- 
ences, for exchange of ideas and the’ discussion 
of topics germane to our purpose, in different 
countries at least once in two years. 

The present officers of the International Coun- 
cil have opened an extended correspondence 
with religious liberals the world over, and have 
been assured of the sympathy and co-operation 
of prominent representatives of religious free- 
dom and enlightenment in many nations,—Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, 
Belgium, Holland, Scandinavia, Australia, Japan, 
India, and the United States. This correspond- 
ence reveals clearly the need and opportunity of 
such an international union of liberals, and the 
large usefulness which awaits it. The amazing 
advance of civilization during the past century 
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has brought the nations of the earth into closer 
and more complex relations, and made them 
conscious, as never before, of their interdepen- 
dence and mutual obligations. The ultimate 
“federation of the world” for ideal and fraternal 
ends is no longer merely a poet’s dream: it is 
an axiom of sound political ethics. The organ- 
ization of international effort, which has already 
accomplished so much in the interest of indus- 
try and commerce, learned scholarship, scientific 
research, and political action, should, with even 
greater reason, be extended to the field of relig- 
ion. It should be recognized that nativity and 
language form no insurmountable barrier to an 
international union of hearts and hands for the 
religious enlightenment and emancipation of 
mankind. 

It is this conviction and fraternal impulse 
which have led to the organization of the Inter- 


Boys’ Clothing 


Inventory brought to our attention 
small assortments of Boys’ Clothing 
in broken sizes. 


BOYS’ STORM COLLAR REEFERS. 


Heavy nap, fast color blue chinchilla, lined 
with good quality worsted plaid, double 


breasted, warm and stylish, °98 


sizes 3 to 8 years, good value 
at $2.00, for only . 


Others which were $3.00, $5. oo, and $7.50 are 
now 


- 1.98, 2.98, 3.98 


BOYS’ 
OXFORD OVERCOATS. 


(3 to 16 years) 


Perfectly tailored, also. strictly 
all-wool Suits, of high-grade 
materials, reduced from 
‘$5.00 to 


2.98 


BOYS’ WINTER CAPS. 


For lack “of the real thing” in -winter 
weather, our stock of Caps has not come 


down as it ought to, so on 
Saturday you can buy our f 
25ce. and 35e. Caps for only © 
For One Week, Commencing 
MONDAY, FEB. 4th, 
The 20th Century Mystery. 


CALATEA. 


A Marble Statue Brought to Life. 


No one should miss seeing this marvel- 
lous illusion of Pygmalion’s famous and. 
historical statue. 


Hours, 9.30 to 11.30 and 1.30 to 4.30. 


FREE TO ALL— Exhibition Room, Fifth Floor, 


Gilchrist & Co, 


Winter and Washington Streets. 


and perfect liberty.”, The members of the 
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The Christian Register 
‘nothing more conducive to the true interests of 
mankind, and of my beloved country in particu- 
lar, than to promote the advent and progress of 
an enlightened and liberal Christianity among 
all nations, by bringing into closer and fra- 
ternal relations the isolated liberals scattered 
throughout Europe and over the world. To 
this end I am anxious to contribute during the 
few years I may yet be allowed to work, and I 
will try to do the utmost and best for it that I 
can. I trust that He who inspires me with this 


desire will also enable me to attend the London 
meeting next May.” 


From Count Goblet d’Alviella, of Brussels, 
Belgium, statesman, author, editor, and critic: 
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national Council of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Religious Thinkers and Workers. The word 
“Unitarian,” which appears in its title, is in- 
tended to convey honestly to others the particu- 
lar religious fellowship in which this movement 
originated, and to which, in its beginnings at 
least, it must largely look for moral and mate- 
rial support. It is hoped that it may also give 
to the liberal public the assurance of a rational, 
persistent, and catholic purpose. In any case, 
this term “Unitarian” is not to be here under- 
stood in any limited theological sense, but only 
as an endeavor to “unite,” for common and un- 
selfish endeavors, all believers in “pure religion 


Council, of whatever name or fellowship, desire 
to work together in the spirit of freedom and 
the love of truth for the religious enlightenment 
and uplifting of the world. 

By invitation of its English members the first 
general conference of the Council will be held 
in Essex Hall, London, during the last week in 
May of this year (1901). On Thursday morn- 
ing, May 30, from ten to one, the first session 
will occur. In the evening delegates to the 
Council will participate in great public meet- 
ings in St, James’s and St. Martin’s Halls. On 
Friday morning, May 31, from ten to one, and 
again from two to five in the afternoon, the In- 
ternational Council will continue its sessions. 
The Lord Mayor will receive the delegates at 
the Mansion House on Saturday, the 31st. 
Representatives from the United States, Can- 
ada, Australia, Belgium, France, Germany, Hol- 
land, Hungary, India, Italy, Japan, Norway, 
Denmark, and Sweden, will take part in the 
proceedings. The programmes are now being 
arranged. Speakers of eminence will be heard 
on topics pertaining to universal religion and 
ethics, international justice and amity, the duty 
of religious liberals in all lands toward each 
other, and how they may be brought into effec- 
tive co-operation. The local committee, whose 
chairman is Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, Essex 
Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C., London, Eng- 
land, tender generous hospitality to the visiting 
delegates for the week of the session. 

The executive committee of the International 

“Council extends to religious liberals of whatever 
creed or confession a fraternal invitation to be 
present and participate in the proceedings of 
this meeting. They are also invited to identify 
themselves with the association, and to enter 
into correspondence with its secretary or any of 
its officers. Expressions of sympathy with its 
general purpose, advice or suggestion concern- 
ing the best way in which to accomplish its aims 
and extend its usefulness in any country, the ad- 
dresses of friends of free religious thought, will 
all be welcomed. 

In the love of pure religion and perfect liberty, 

_ J. Estrin CaRPENTER, President. 
Cuas. W. WENDTE, Secretary. 


“T sympathize entirely with the aims and ob- 
jects of the International Council which is to hold 
its conference in England next spring, ButI do 
not think I shall be able to visit England next 
season; and, therefore, I shall be deprived. of 
the pleasure of attending this meeting. Hoping 


main,” etc. 


From Rev. Ernest Fontanés, Paris, honor- 
ary president of the Protestant Consistory of 
Havre, preacher and author: — 


“JT am much honored by the proposal to place 
my name on the committee of the International 
Council, and I accept with all my heart your 
fraternal offer....I nourish my soul on the 
writings of Channing and Parker and Martineau, 
and of my beloved friend, Dean Stanley. It 
seems to me that the banner which should be 
displayed and saluted with enthusiasm by men 
of all races and all confessions is that which is 
inscribed with the legend, ‘The Gospel and 
Liberty,” and that the true and universal 
church is that which Lincoln desired, which 
bears upon its portal only the two eternal com- 
mandments,— the love of God and the love of 
man. In full sympathy with your work and 
your ideal, I beg you to accept my very modest 
co-operation and the assurance of my devoted 
and fraternal sentiments.” 


From Rev.” A. M. Bose, of the Sadharan 
Brahmo-Somaj, Calcutta, India : — 


“My heartiest sympathies and earnest prayers 
are with your movement. Should you consider 
it desirable to add my name to the board of 
directors, or to associate it in any other way 
with your movement, you may do so. I can only 
from this distance be in heart with you, and 
join you in the hope and the prayer that, though 
there is much that is dark and evil, much that 
is born of narrowness and sectarianism, over 
the horizon as the century closes, yet the new 
century will see the kingdom of our heavenly 
Father established in all its breadth and free- 
dom and catholicity, in its glorious Love and 
Brotherliness, which embraces all humanity, and 
so transcends all creed-made barriers.” 


From Rey. Jitsumen Saji, Superintendent of 


CORRESPONDENCE. the Japanese Unitarian Association, and Prof. 


Extracts from a widely extended correspond-| School at Tokio, Japan :— ~ 
ence with prominent representatives of religious 
liberalism will be of interest in connection with 
the foregoing statement of the principles and 
aims of the International Council. Space is 
permitted for but a few of the communications 


received : — 


“We have each received your good letter, and 
gladly accept a position on the Executive Com- 
mittee of the International Council. The aim 
of the Council is in perfect accordance with 
what we Japanese liberal thinkers have been 
meditating. The common fault ‘with liberal 
thinkers is that they are detached and isolated. 
Nothing can be more desirable than to bring 
them together in fraternal relations and uniting 
their efforts for the promulgation of sound and 


From Prof. Ferdinando Bracciforti, Milan, 
Italy: — 


“I feel highly honored and grateful for a 
nomination to your committee. There can be 


it may fully succeed, as it cannot fail to, I re-|_ 


Nobuta Kishimoto, of the Imperial Normal |- 


js 
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AT WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 


The following custom formerly 
prevailed :— 

On Shrove Tuesday, all the scholars 
being assembled, the cook fried a 
pancake which it was his duty to 
throw over a high bar, from which 
a curtain hung, dividing the upper 
school from the lower. His success 
was generously rewarded. 


aS failed, he was pelted with 


ooks. 

If the cake was satisfactorily 
thrown the scholars scrambled to 
secure it wlole and unbroken, and 
the successful boy was by old usage 
presented with a guinea by the Dean. 


i 77h \ 
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The custom is long since abolished, 
but boys still like pancakes, and 
always will. 

The H-O Co, has two sorts of 
flours for pancakes—a mixture of 
Rice, Wheat Flour, and Corn, called 
Pancake Flour, and a prepared Buck- 
wheat ‘flour; both self-raising, and 
to be had at all grocers. 
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enlightened principles of religion. We will do 

" our very best to make the principles of your—no» 
our — Council known in the East. One of the 
committee of the Japanese Unitarian Associa- 
tion, Mr. J. Toyosaki, will probably be able to 
attend the meeting in London next May. He 
is to study at Manchester New College, under 
Dr. Carpenter. We hope, as you suggest, that 
the third meeting of the Council may be held, 
in 1905, in the Land of the Rising Sun.” 


Letters of sympathy and co-operation have 
been received also from Profs. Pfleiderer and 
Oppert of the University of Berlin; Prof. J. 
Réville of the chair of the History of Relig- 
ions at the College of France; Prof. G. Bonet- 
Maury of the Faculty of Protestant Theology at 
Paris; Rev. J. André of Florence, Italy; Rev. 
James Hocart of Brussels; and others,— all of 
whom purpose attending and participating in 
the meeting in London next May. 

C. W. WENDTE, Sec’y Z. C. 


The Tuskegee Negro Conference. 


The tenth annual session of the Tuskegee 
Negro Conference will be held at Tuskegee, 
Ala. Feb. 20, 1901. These annual meetings 
do much positive good in that they influence the 
negroes of the South and of the “Black Belt,” 
particularly, to help themselves materially and 
educationally and religiously. The session of 
the Workers’ Conference, composed mainly of 
teachers in and officers of the various negro 
schools located in the South, will be held on the 
following day, Feb. 21, 1901. Reduced rates of 
one and one-third fare have been secured over 
the various railway lines. 

For further information, address, Booker T. 
Washington, Tuskegee, Ala. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


(This department is in charge of Miss Rebecca D. Homer, 
Secretary of the Young wis 4 8 Religious Union, 2 
Beacon Street, hoursg tox. All reports or notices ahsald 
be sent to her. 


On Wednesday, January 30, Miss Emma R. 
Ross presented the work of the Young 
People’s Religious Union before the Women’s 
Alliance of the church in Plymouth, Mass. 
There was a large attendance; and the ladies 
expressed much interest in the work being 
done by the young people, as well as great 
satisfaction in all that this society has ac- 
complished in the few years of its life. 
One pretty incident in connection with this 
meeting was the decision of the ladies to hold 
memorial services on Saturday, out of respect 
to the dead queen. As there were to be no 
such services in the town, the Alliance ladies 
have arranged this meeting, inviting all the 
townspeople to attend. 

The All Together Club of MHaverhill, 
Mass., held its annual union rally with the 
Universalists last Sunday evening. A par- 
ticularly pleasant programme was enjoyed. 
The speakers were from the Universalist as 
well as the Unitarian society, and there were 
delegates from Neponset and Kingston. The 
music was unusually good, and the whole 
occasion quite equalled any of their former 
rallies. 

TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


February 17 (‘‘Citizenship Sunday’’). 
‘*Truly Great Men.’’ References: Mill’s 
‘¢Essay on Liberty’’; ‘‘Noble Lives and 
Noble Deeds’’ (Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety) ; Lowell’s ‘‘Elegy on the Death of Dr. 
Channing.’”’ 


The Christian Register 


‘*True liberty,’’ says Savonarola, ‘‘con- 
sists in a determination to lead a good life. 
Do you citizens wish to be free? Then, 
above all things, love God, love your neigh- 
bor, love one another, love the common 
weal. ’’ 


New times demand new measures and new 
men: 
The world advances, and in time outgrows 
The laws that in our fathers’ day were best; 
And, doubtless, after us, some purer scheme 
Will be shaped out by wiser men than we. 
—James Russell Lowell, 


SUGGESTIONS. 


Some important traits necessary to true 
greatness, and examples in life: self-control, 
Daniel Webster; uprightness, Abraham Lin- 
coln; patience, Louis Agassiz; perseverance, 
Clara Barton; mercy, Dorothea Dix; courage, 
William Lloyd Garrison; patriotism, George 
Washington. 

Can true greatness be consistent with riches? 
Is poverty a necessary incentive to working 
out a noble life? 

Read Edward Everett Hale’s ‘‘A Man with- 
out a Country.’’ Can a true citizen gladly 
give up his own land? 

What are some attributes of Good Citizen- 
ship? One hears the cry too often in these 
days that citizenship is becoming a lost art; 
that the young men and men in the prime of 
life are too engrossed in business cares and 
social duties to attend to the affairs of gov- 
ernment, and so our large cities are left to 
the guidance of politicians who care only for 
their own gain. Inthe truth at the bottom 
of this accusation lies its sting. Only 
through the indifference of the more edu- 
cated classes to the management of govern- 
ment could such a condition of affairs as has 
just been unearthed in several of our great 
cities have become possible. 

The fact that the eyes of the public are 
opening to what is going on among us, and 
that many of the strongest men of the day, 
morally and intellectually, are undertaking a 
reform, is one of the most hopeful signs of 
the times,—a potent argument against the 
prophecy that patriotism is dying out. 

After these various reforms are accom- 
plished, however, will come a critical mo- 
ment. The work finished, it will not do to 
sit back and expect to see things stay as they 
should. Then will be the time when each 
young man will become a committee of one, 
to keep the political life up to the standard 
which our American nation should maintain. 
There will be no more arguing that one vote 
is so little, that one has not time to be prop- 
erly informed, that politics is not the busi- 
ness of a gentleman. 

Citizenship is the first right of every true 
American. American men claim the right 
to be called gentlemen; and, if this right is 
to mean anything in the eyes of the other 
nations, it must be because each American 
man does his part to make the government of 
his country and city worthy of a true gentle- 
man, in the good, old-fashioned sense of that 
much-abused word. 

It is claimed, with too much truth, that 
American young people are irreverent. This 
trait comes, we believe, largely from thought- 
lessness. What young man or woman, for 
instance, can read the list of glorious names 
above, and the traits of citizenship for which 
they furnish the example, without a glow of 
pride that he or she is a citizen of the same 
country, with all the privileges and opportu- 
nities which they had for making it what it 
is to-day? | 

True citizenship is true patriotism. True 
patriotism is love of country, but, above all, 
love of the truly great men and women who 
made the country of which we are so proud. 

Let us study carefully the great examples, 
cultivating and inspiring hero-worship. In 
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this way shall we become filled with the 
ideals which made the truly great men and 
women of the past; for without those ideals 
the future of our country must be dark, 
indeed. — 


‘*They only the victory win 

Who have fought the good fight and have 
vanquished the demon that tempts us 
within; 

Who have held to their faith, unseduced by 
the prize that the world holds on high; 

Who have dared for a high cause to suffer, 
resist, fight,—if need be, to die? 

Speak, history! Who are life’s victors? 

Unroll thy long annals, and say, — 

Are they those whom the world called the 
victors, who won the success of the day? 

The martyrs, or Nero? The Spartans who 
fell at ThermopyJz’s tryst, 

Or the Persians and Xerxes? His judges, 
or Socrates? Pilate, or Christ?’’ 


Che Sunday School. 


Our Sunday-school in St. Paul, Minn., is 
taking on new vigor under Rev. Mr. Boynton. 
At the conclusion of the.morning service, 
Mr. Boynton takes charge of a young people’s 
Bible class. I doubt not this interest and 
actual work will produce helpful results in 
the general parish life. 


There has been in existence for some time 
a liberal Sunday School Union, uniting the 
Universalist and Unitarian societies of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis. It has accomplished 
a great deal of good. In the inclusiveness 
of its membership there is a strong similar- 
ity to the Chicago Sunday School Union. 
Such a resource as this of combined thought 
and action is of immeasurable worth to 
faithful Sunday-school teachers. It is diffi- 
cult to tell how often courage has been re- 
plenished and new vision bestowed through 
influences of such mutual sessions. It 1s the 
isolated Sunday-school teacher who natu- 
rally falls by the way quickest. Again I 
emphasize the advantage of teachers’ meet- 
ings, where sometimes Sunday-school unions 
are impossible; but the minister can always 
have teachers’ meetings. By all means, 
kindle the larger fire by massing the single 
ones together. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society 
reaches far out beyond the borders of the 
United States. From India comes an official 
report on the Unitarian school at Jowai. Of 
course, this school partakes largely of the 
secular education; but the basis and prepon- 
derance are greatly religious. The Unitarian 
Sunday School Society has supplied the 
workers at this point with many publications, 
illustrated cards, and the like, and naturally 
takes a great deal of interest in the whole 
movement, The following is the report re- 
ferred to above :— c 


‘*] this day inspected the Unitarian Upper 
and Lower Primary School at Jowai, and 
found forty children present, out of sixty- 
seven on the books of the school. I exam- 
ined the children in reading, dictation, and 
geography. The reading was very good, —the 
pronunciation being clear and distinct,—the 
handwriting showed careful tuition; and the 
dictation, which was in English, showed that 
the children understood what they were writ- 
ing. The geography was not so good; but 
that is, I have little doubt, due to the fact 
that the school has no good maps. I will 
see what can be done in the way of providing 
maps for this school. The boys of the first 
and second classes went through physical drill 
in an admirable manner, the whole school 
giving the time by singing, which seems to 
be carefully taught. Altogether, J am very 
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would be spiritual schools, whatever name 
may be found having a more inviting sound, 
Such a school would be the working part of 
the church, as the Sunday service would be 
the worshipping part of the church, Who 
shall say that the latter is of more impor- 
tance than the former? Is such a school prac- 
ticable? If so, who will construct the neces- 
sary plan?’’ Epwarp A, Horton. 


pleased with what I have seen of this school, 
the condition of which reflects great credit on 
the founder and manager, Babu Hajom Kissor 
Singh, and the teachers. _ 
F ‘TD, HERBERT, 
** Deputy Commissioner, 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills.”’ 


What is quoted below from Rev. J. Cc. 
Kimball’s interesting sermon, ‘‘A Unitarian 
Minister’s Platform,’’ will appeal to many. 
I often refer to the ‘distinct value of the Sun- 
day-school as an educational department, and 
we must continually keep that in view. But 
there are other aspects, springing from senti- 
ment, association, and the human ties that 
bind the young and old together. It is in 
this spirit and attitude Mr. Kimball speaks :— 

‘J believe in that part of the society’s 
work which deals directly with the young 
and with us all, whether young or old, as 
pupils yet at religion’s school. I believe in 
children, believe in their hearts as the most 
fruitful of all fields in which gospel sced 
can be sown; believe it is well for the whole 
congregation to meet with them as students 
in the mysteries of that kingdom into which 
it is only with the childlike mind that any 
person can enter. And, after I have been 
acting the part of a preacher here above, 
wrestling with mighty problems, and trying 
to make it seem to you—most likely in vain 
—that I can speak with authority on all the 
heights of truth, there is nothing which I 
find so restful and refreshing as to go down 
into the Sunday-school, take the attitude of 
the humblest child, listen to their songs, and, 
with their faith, assure myself over and over 
again of what are the first principles of the 
oracles of God.’’ 


ance; Mrs. J. W. Sargent, who spoke on 
‘‘'The Future of the Alliance’’; and Mrs. 
Sydney Rosenfeld spoke of ‘‘The Spirit of 
the Alliance’’?; (7) music, song. Following 
these addresses, the topic of the day, ‘‘The 
Sunday Problem,’’ was presented in three 
short papers,—the first on ‘*The Continental 
Sunday,’’ by Mrs, Charles Langmuir; the 
second on ‘The Puritan Sabbath,’’ by Mrs. 
A. N. Brockway, who was the first president 
of the Alliance; the third on ‘The Ideal 
Sunday.’’ Mrs. George Kirchwey was chair- 
man for the day. After adjournment, tea was 
served from five to six o’clock. 


Churches. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: The Wednesday 
noon service, February 13, will be conducted 
by Rev. James Eells of the First Church, 
Boston, 


Bulfinch Place Church: On Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 3, Mr. Frederic Melcher spoke before 
the union at Bulfinch Place Chapel. His 
address dealt largely with the personal re- 
sponsibility of our young people to their 
union and their church. A song service 
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Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements, 


Admitted to the ministry: Rev. William 
Richardson is commended to our ministers 
and churches by the Fellowship Committee. 
W. L. Chaffin, Chairman. D. W. More- 
house, Secretary. 


Meetings, 


Ministers’ Monday Club, February 11, 
10.30 A.M. : Rev. J. M. Marsters will preside. 
Rev. J. N. Pardee will give the address, 
‘*My Colony in Arcady: The Landless Man 
to the Manless Land,’’ or ‘*The Philanthropy 
of os Twentieth Century.’? The public in- 
vite 


Manhattan, New York.—On Friday 
afternoon, January 18, the Women’s Alliance 
of the Lenox Avenue Unitarian Church, New 
York City, celebrated the tenth anniversary 
of its life. It was organized in 1891, 
through the efforts of Mrs. B. Ward Dix, 
who, visiting a meeting of the Ladies’ Aid 
Society of the Lenox Avenue Church, organ- 
ized within the ranks of that society a branch 
of the National Alliance of Unitarian and 
Other Liberal Christian Women. There being 
a wide field for the work of both societies, 
and the Ladies’ Aid Society being an old and 
finely organized and equipped ‘body, doing a 
work unexcelled in value, the two organiza 
tions did not unite, as in many churches, 
But, maintaining separate organizations, they 
have worked side by side, supplementing 
each other in every possible way, member- 
ship in both societies being usual among the 
women in the church. From a membership 
of twenty in 1891, the Alliance has, by a 
process of steady growth, reached in I901 a 
membership of one hundred. In the ten 
years of its life, it has had upon its member- 
ship roll the names of one hundred and sixty 
women, seven of whom have passed from this 
life, fifty-three being lost to the society through 
removals from and other changes incident to 
the life of this city. Many guests from other 
Alliances were present at the meeting of Jan- 
uary 18, adding greatly to the spirit of hap- 
piness and good fellowship which prevailed. 
Of the twenty charter members of the society, 
twelve are still active members, ten of whom 
were present on this anniversary. Rotation 
in office-holding being thoroughly believed in, 
this Alliance has had seven presidents in the 
past ten years. Five of them were present, 
sharing the honors of the day with the charter 
members. An audience of one hundred and 
thirty members and guests listened to the 
following programme: (1) short reports from 
the Post-office Mission and Philanthropic 
Work Committees, by their chairmen, Miss 
Gertrude Simpson and Mrs John Hutchinson, 
Jr., both chaster members of the Alliance: 
(2) music, violin, and piano; (3) address of 
welcome, by the president, Mrs. Emil L. 
Boas; (4) the reading of *¢a4 Short History 
of the Life of the Alliance’’ by Mrs. George 
D. Hays, a former secretary of the society ; 
(5) a short address by Mrs. Merle St, Croix 
Wright, speaking for the charter members ; 
(6) short addresses by the following ex-presi- 
dent of the Alliance: Mrs, George H. Hunt- 
ington, who spoke of past years of the Aili- 


A Need Supplied.—There is a wide-spread demand 
for a low-priced dining table of the new-fashioned circular 
form; but such a table must be built with extreme rigidity, 
or it is sure to give dissatisfaction. We warn our readers 
against purchasing a cheaply built round table. The best 
plan is to go to the warerooms of the Paine Furniture 
Company, where some of the best tables in this city will 
be found. They have one or two patterns which are ex- 
ceedingly low in price. 


Addresses. 


as) 

THE home address of the editor (the name 
of Elmwood Street having been changed) is now 11 Traill 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Deaths. 


Rev. George W. Stone, our efficient repre- 
sentative on the Pacific Coast, addressed an 
open letter to me in the Pacific Unitarian for 
poe It concerns the name and scope of 
the Sunday-school, springing from a reference 
which I made in the last ‘* Annual Report of 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society.’’ Mr. 
Stone’s suggestive letter is greatly one of 
questions pointing to solutions yet some dis- 
tance off in the future. With the main, pos- 
itive part of the communication I am thor- 
oughly in sympathy. As I understand the 
writer’s position, he would have the object 
of the Sunday-school, more and more, char- 
acter-building, making use of all the forces 
which are adapted to spiritual education. 
Mr. Stone points out very sagaciously the 
variety and contradictions existing in the 
average Sunday-school! in all denominations. 
He also touches a serious deficiency when he 
wonders whether we have men and women 
with sufficient ability to plan a complete sys- 
tem of spiritual education, graded to meet 
the needs of children of every age. 

Referring to the last question, I can say 
that the Unitarian Sunday School Society is 
not attempting to cover the whole field. It 
has not imagined that it could offer a system 
of religious education which would match all 
the modern demands in psychology, character 
nurture, and intellectual convictions. Per- 
haps the twentieth century will make a satis- 
factory reply. President G. Stanley Hall, 
Prof, Coe, and a throng of interested educa- 
tors are furnishing material. Old things are 
breaking up: new conditions are not yet 
formed. But that does not prevent us from 
seeing our goal, and making slow but steady 
progress toward it. The child mind must 
have instruction, properly adapted, which 
supplies the rounding out of intellectual and 
moral traits. Added to all that, a stirring 
and setting of sentiments and ideals, which 
will always remain. This is the concluding 
paragraph of Mr. Stone’s thoughtful letter :— 

‘Briefly stated, then, schools which con- 
fine themselves to spiritual training. to the 
application of spiritual laws, to daily life, 
to the formation of character,—such schools 


At Dorchester, 31st ult.. Mrs. Sarah (Swan) Clapp, 
widow of Ebenezer Clapp, aged 94 yrs. 8 mos. ar d 2: days. 

At Dorchester, 17th ult., Martha, widow of Stephen 
Clapp, and daughter of the late Richard and Mary (Blake) 
Clap, aged 79 yrs. 8 mos. 20 days. 


Translated from the earthly to the heavenly home, 


“The quiet opening land, 
Where voices call us, and still waters mirror 
White robe and beckoning hand,” 


at Asheville, N.C., January 29, after long illness, Arthur 
Balch Hudson, of New York, youngest son of the late 
John Rogers Hudson, of Newburyport, aged 39 yrs. and 
7 mos. 


“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 
“Though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil; for thou art with me.” 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, **sgupne* 


pone UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


ee NEY 

Special inducements, will be offered to 

. Unitarian settlers in one of the finest 

ee health resorts in Virginia, where is located 

the only Unitarian church edifice in the State. On street- 

car line, near Richmond. Address E. S. ReApD, HiGu- 
LAND SPRINGS, VA. 
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GONTRALTO. Si.cepeence waters Bas? 3 
Christian Register Association, 272 Congress Street. 
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opened the meeting, which was very fully 
attended, and altogether was a successful 
affair. ~ 


"West Roxbury: The February meeting of 
the Unity Club of the First Parish was held 
Friday, February 1. Mr. George H. Reed 
of the Forward Movement Committee spoke 
to the meeting. His subject was ‘‘The Duty 
of our Young People to their Church, their 
Denomination, and Themselves.’’ There was 
avery good attendance; and much interest 
was aroused in the Forward Movement work 
of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
which seems to be well under way. 


The January meeting of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Union was held at the Church of 
the Disciples on Monday evening, January 
21. The secretary, Miss Lena Carpenter, in 
her report says: ‘‘The subject for discussion 
was, ‘Promotion in the Sunday-school.’ Mr. 
Ray Greene Huling of the Cambridge High 
School spoke on ‘ Promotion by Classes.’ He 
advised dividing the school into four depart- 
ments, with the age of the pupil as the gen- 
eral, but not the arbitrary, basis for promo- 
tion. The kindergarten department should 
be for children under five years of age, whose 
eyes, ears, and fingers should be kept busy 
by some capable, motherly woman who would 
lead them through material things to spiritual 
ones. From this they should be promoted to 
the primary department, to stay until about 
nine years of age. Here a large part of the 
time should be devoted to general exercises, 
but reading and memory work introduced. 
Then the pupil should pass into the interme- 
diate department, there to have much more 
class work in small groups, and a great deal 
of memory work. After reaching the age of 
thirteen, they should pass into the senior de- 
partment; for their readiness for reasoning 
and their keener desires for better living 
should be taken into account. While in one 
department, Mr. Huling would not have pupils 
make a change of teachers, thus giving the 
teacher three or four years in which to form 
moral and religious habits, Rev. William 
Channing Brown of Littleton spoke on ‘The 
One-teacher System.’ He made a strong plea 
for simplicity. Mr. Brown told of two classes 
in his own school, one of which had been 
presided over by the same teacher twenty 
years, while the teacher of the other had had 
the same class for thirty years. The bond 
that unites these classes and their teachers is 
something splendid. The one-teacher system 
develops love and loyalty as no other system 
can. We are not inspired by changes, by 
forms, by systems, but by life. Mr. John O, 
Norris of the Charlestown High School, who 
read a paper on ‘Promotions in General,’ 
said the association of teacher and pupil for 
some length of time is indispensable. Ina 
year’s time, with only about thirty hours, 
the teacher will only have begun to obtain an 
influence over the children. In organizing a 
Sunday-school, Mr. Norris would so arrange 
matters that the teacher could be in charge 
of the same pupils for a series of years; but 
he would have those teachers best adapted 
for pupils of a certain age in charge of those 
pupils. Mr. Norris believes that, whatever 
one may think about methods of promotion, 
one cannot fail to believe that the work de 
mands the highest efforts and the most 
abounding zeal. Rev. A. P. Reccord and 
Mrs. Beatley spoke from the floor.’’ 


Berlin, Mass.—Rev. Arthur E. Wilson: 
The experiment is being tried of closing the 
church in winter for four weeks instead of in 
August, as heretofore. The minister and his 
wife are on a cruise to the Windward Islands. 


Billerica, Mass.—Rev. Edgar S. Wiers: 
On Sunday evening, January 27, an inspiring 
meeting of the Young People’s Guild was 
held in the vestry of the Unitarian church. 
A large delegation was present from the Lex- 


The Christi Reviste 


ington guild, accompanied by their pastor, 
Rev. Carlton A, Staples. The meeting was 
opened by Miss Edith Hawes, president of 
the Billerica guild. After the devotional 
services good attention was given to a 
thoughtfully prepared paper by Mr. H. H. 
Putnam of Lexington, upon ‘‘The Pursuit of 
Personal Happiness.’? Rev. Mr. Wiers, Miss 
Alice Dodge, Miss Lottie Cowdry, Mr. Fred- 
eric A. Morey, Earl C. Davis, and Rev. 
C. A. Staples followed with remarks upon 
the same, On Tuesday, January 29, a dele- 
gation from the Billerica Branch of the 
Women’s Alliance attended the meeting of 
the Alliance at Reading, Mass. 


Mendon, Mass.—On Friday evening, Jan- 
uary 25, a parish reunion was held in the 
town hall. While it was something of an 
innovation, the people took heartily to the 
idea; and, despite the icy streets, about 
eighty people were present. Rev. George H. 
Badger brought the greetings of the American 
Unitarian Association, and gave an inspiring 
word of hope for the future growth and ser- 
vice of our fellowship. Rev. Lewis G. Wil- 
son of Hopedale, as a fellow-member as well 
as a former pastor, made a pleasing and sug- 
gestive address. There was ample’ opportu- 
nity for the exchange of fraternal greetings 
and social intercourse, and all seemed to 
profit by the occasion. It certainly did much 
to create and nourish a delighttul and whole- 
some sense of church fellowship. 


St. Louis, Mo.—A reception is being ar- 
ranged by the Social Committee of the church 
to give the pastor and Mrs. Day an opportu- 
nity of meeting all who are connected with 
the church and with our cause. Two meet- 
ings have been held for the purpose of organ- 
izing an association of young people. At 
the first meeting, January 4, a committee was 
appointed to nominate officers; but the report 
was postponed. At the last meeting Mr. 
Sasvil gave a short description of interesting 
peculiarities in the Japanese language; and, 


as at the first meeting, music was furnished | 7 


by a mandolin club, under the direction of 
Mr. Arthur Mooney. Mrs. Woolley kindly 
assisted by singing. A large attendance is 
expected at the next meeting, in order that 
representative organization may be completed. 
A dramatic entertainment was given by the 
young people, Saturday evening, January 19; 
and the proceeds will be given to the Hospi- 
tal Fund. The Sunday-school now supports 
one free bed at the Children’s Hospital. It 
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is hoped that we may be able to contribute 
also to the Martha Parsons Hospital. 


Stow, Vt.—Rev. F. R. Gale begins his 
second year as pastor of Unity Church with 
a hopeful outlook. The ladies’ fair at the 
close of the year was very successful. The 
young People’s Fraternity is doing a good 
work, 


West Upton, Mass.—On Thursday even- 
ing, January 24, the First Unitarian Church 
in Upton had the pleasure of a visit from 
Rev. George Badger, field agent of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, and Rev. Frank 
Phalen of Worcester, who represented the 
Worcester Conference. A supper was served 
by members of the Ladies’ Sewing Circle, 
and a social hour was then enjoyed. At 
eight o’clock Rev. Carl G. Horst, pastor of 
the church, introduced Rev. Mr. Badger, say- 
ing how important it was that such a church 
as the one in Upton should remember that 


it was a part of the National Association. ~ 


Mr. Badger then told something of the aims 
of the American Unitarian Association, ex- 
plaining its various activities along all its 
different lines of work. Next Mr. Phalen, 
who was well remembered in Upton, having 
preached at the ordination of Mr. Horst in 
November, was introduced. He reminded the 
people that their church was one of the 
thirty-three which make up the Worcester 
Conference. He spoke at some length of the 
fundamental principles of Unitarianism,—a 
firm belief in God and in immortality. 
Vocal selections were given by Miss Lizzie 
Holman Ball, leader of the choir, and by 
Mr. Charles Dana, tenor soloist of the 
church. Another social hour ended an even- 
ing most enjoyable and helpful to all those 
present. 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged. . «+s% $5,795.31 
an. 2, Arlington Street “Church, ‘Boston, on sities 
account (James W. Bowen) SR ateiaaate 100.00 
4. Mrs. Otis Norcross, Boston (including 
life membership) .... ++. sseesseveees 100.00 
4. Grenville H. Norcross, ota eles 
ing life membership) ........ sees sees 100.00 
7. Society in Ashby, on account....s0 esse 21,00 
7. Society in Milwaukee, Wis., on ac- 
COUNE Fiebc. ce boas cece shee) cust sees ie biols 10,00 
8. South Congregational Church, Horas 
OH ACCOUNT seers de seeacere 1,000 00 
8. es in Yonkers, N.Y.. ae 33.80 
g. A. A. Ballou, Detroit, Midhusptagcccrs 10,00 
12. Society i in Framingham, additional (in 
ALL P7GiEG). « cave walelsisasielv ect venwicaneive 10,00 


LOW-PRICED. 


in its appearance, yet it is very low-priced. 


_ There is an urgent demand for a low-priced 
round-top dining table with pedestal base. 

It is a subject to approach warily. A 
flimsy table is worse than none, 
treme stability, and you can’t have it without 
the best construction. 
quality of workmanship must enter into the 
question. 

Here is a table that we can guarantee. 
It has a top 48 inches in diameter. 
estal is massive, and the legs are equal to any 
strain. 
We build this pattern in solid oak or heavy Honduras mahogany, 


You need ex- 


Strength of timber and 


The ped- 


Giant claw feet encase concealed castors. 
It is imposing 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


F 
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Jan. 12. Froma friend. ...++.-.++++-serse-s- 
34. Samuel C. Derby, Columbus, Ohio 


aaee 


15. Society in Rochester, Wa 100.00 
ss Miss A. L. Jones, Boston .. 100.cO 

. First Parish, Portland, Me. .. 420.00 
17. Society in Belmont, on accoun 26,00 
18. Society in Westford....--...+. 5 37.65 
19. North Society, Salem, on account ...-+ 20.00 
22. Society in Templeton....-.+.++++-+++++ 35.00 
22. Society in Davenport, Ia... +. +++sses05 10,00 
25. Church of the Messiah, New York, 

‘ LVivssecccerensececscstececssseecess 8,500.00 
25. Edward Russell, Brookline. 50.00 
26. Society in Ware .....+-+- 10.00 
26. M.D. Bi sas creccreecsecsses souns 20.00 
26. North Society, Salem, on account. 30,00 
29, First Parish, Portland, Me., additi 

(in all 421) BOs ate a afaruie's 1.00 
3x. Miss Maria Wells, Aurora, N.Y....--+ 50.00 


HALL IN TOKYO. — 


Already received ...-.1++e1ee rere seee eee 
Jan. 14. Society in Winchester -....... 


25. Rev. James T. Bixby, Yonkers, 
ed Mrs. Winger Howell Re 


$414.50 


Francis H, Lincoin, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Lithia Springs Fund. 


_ Attention is again called to the progress of 
the Lithia Springs Fund. 


Previously reported by the committee (Messrs. 
ms, Fenn, Ellis, and Mrs. Gannett)..... 
By C. E. St. John....cceeeee eee ecen cere cone 


Received by the committee as the result of a cir- 
cular sent out by mail :— 


S 


$2,633.00 
1,516.54 


Mrs. C, Mi. B........5,-- 5.00 
S. C. P., Kennebunk.. 5.00 
Mrs. F. P. Fish, Brookli 15.00 

weet were eee eens 00 
E. B. Haskell, Boston sae 


Mrs. C. E. Richardson, 
W.S. Kyle, Plymouth, Mass.. 


5.00 
J. Homer Pierce, Boston....- 25.00 
Alfred Bunker, Roxbury... 5.00 
E, W. Clark, Philadelphia . 100.00 
F. i White, Boston.......-..++ 10.00 
C. H. Burrage, Chestnut Hill.. 5.00 
A. F. Luke, New York..... sn 50.00 
A, H. Hewes, North Cambridge. 5.00 

20.00 


are Austin C: Wellington, Cam 


. M, Wilder, Leominster..... 25.00 
George B. Livermore, Brighton 5.00 
First Parish, Brookline, Mass. . 50.00 
A friend, Lowell...........--« ne 25.00 
Mrs. Martha C. McDaniels....+ +++. +2++s0e00+ 2.00 
Mrs. Martha P. Lowe, Somerville, Mass.-.--- 10,00 
J. Sweetzer, Boston. ...+ see. cssscrer sees verece 20.00 

ames Freeman Brown..... 10.00 

liza B, Leonard, Greenfield..-.... 5.00 

, Starkes Whiton, Hingham Centre. . 1.00 
Mr. Dudley L. Pickman, Bosto 50.00 


Miss H. O. Cruft, Boston. -. 
Louis F. Young, Baltimore. 
Mrs. Charles H. Colburn, Le 
Miss Lida F. Chandler, Worcester... 


Received by C. E. St. John: — 
Nov. z ae T. Wardwell... .--.s-0+se0+ 


DAL Buddeevcec esses 
Mrs. R. F. Burrell 


12. 
16. 


Dec. 4. 5.00 
6, 100.00 

12. 20.00 

12 25.00 

Jan. 7- 20.00 
9. 100.00 

10. 10.00 


. W. Forster... «+ 


14. Mr. H 5 Ae aseecaeene 25.00 
21. Federation of Young People’s Soci- 

eties of North Middlesex... ...-.+« 9:47 
22. Richard Stone....-++-+ss+++ 50.00 
23. A friend ee ee te eees sees oe 100.00 
23. Unitarian Church epper' 

Mas iiscccvcacecewecccslpes eacvivend 3.00 


From the First Parish, Brookline, Mass., in 
January (in all $700.74) -+-+++ cere seer cscs sere 613.44 


$6,004.45 


It will be observed that we are now in need 
of something less than $2,000 to complete the 
fund. Time is pressing. Will not all the 
friends of this cause, who have it in mind to do 
something for it, kindly send in their contribu- 
tions soon? The end is in sight, and our good 
soldier Douthit has a light heart because of 
this fact; but he will not have full peace until 
_ the $8,000 is entirely secured. 

CHARLES E. St. JOHN. 


Dr. Francis Huberty James. 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale presided last Sun- 
day afternoon at a meeting to prepare a me- 
morial for presentation to the Chinese imperial 
government in regard to the late Rev. Francis 
Huberty James. Many interesting reminiscences 
and tributes were furnished by gentlemen of 
high standing. 

The following memorial was then adopted 
and signed for presentation to the Chinese gov- 
ernment ; — 


At a public meeting of the citizens of Boston 
we were requested to prepare a memorial which 
should express our sense of the value to man- 
kind of the services of Francis Huberty James, 
lately professor of the University of China. Mr. 
James visited America in the year 1893 with the 
single object of interesting us in the welfare of 
the people of China. He knew them by having 
lived there for sixteen years. When he returned 
to China in 1897, the value of his work was 
made evident to the imperial government; and 
he was invited to take an important post in the 
Imperial University, which he held at the time 
of his death. Had he lived, his services to 
peace.-would have been invaluable to-day. 
What he has done to make the literature, relig- 
ion, and government of the Chinese empire well 
known to the world has been of great impor- 
tance. His widow, a lady of great worth, re- 
sides with us, and is highly esteemed. 


On the invitation of Dr. Hale, all those 
present at the meeting appended their names to 
the document. 


Mrs. D. W. Fitch. 


Mrs. D. W. Fitch, the mother of our church 
here, is dead. Although nearly eighty years old, 
she never failed to be at church twice on Sun- 
day until the two Sundays preceding her death. 
Her seemingly slight ailment terminated in a 
stroke of apoplexy, from which she did not re- 
cover. The stroke came January 18; and on 
the 24th, in the early morning, she died. She 
was the only member of our church who was 
born into the Unitarian faith. As a girl in 
Worcester, Mass., Dr. Bancroft, father of George 
Bancroft, was her minister. : 

Filled with the inspiring history of our past, 
she gave herself to the building of our church 
here with all the zeal of youth. She took the 
Alliance into her home, where for two years it 
held its meetings, catching the spirit of the host- 
ess, and listening to her wise and ready com- 
ments upon the topic for the day. Our comfort, 
now that she has gone, is that the love she in- 
spired was so deep, the example she set so im- 
pressive, that those who are left are likely to 
take up with new consecration the work which 
has fallen from her eager hands,— eager still in 
spite of her eighty years. 

For twenty-five years before the organization 
of the Unitarian church here she worshipped 
with a Presbyterian church, of which her hus- 
band was a deacon. At the funeral, which was 
held, at her request, in the church she had done 
so much to build, the minister of that Presby- 
terian church and also the leading Episcopal 
minister of the city united with her minister and 
her long-time friend, Prof. Barber, in loving trib- 
utes to her memory. It was the first time in the 
history of Erie that these three denominations 
have united in a religious service. L. A. H. 


STERLING SILVER 


FORKS and 
SPOONS 


Exclusive Patterns 
Substantial Weights 


51 WASHINGTON SF 
CORNER-‘WEST:SF 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


»  $900-1901 


Succeeding “Unity Pulpit” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘ Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

‘ Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents, 


NOW READY: 


1, Back Again to Work. 
2. The Place of the Church in a Human Life. 
3. Some of the Moral Issues of the Political 
Campaign. 
4. Obligation. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
5. Drought in Nature and in Human Life. 
6. Nothing but Leaves. A Sermon for Discour- 
aged People. 
9. The Two Haryests. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
11. ‘Faring toward Sunset.’’ (By Rev. Robert 
Collyer.) ‘ 
12. The Human Jesus more Helpful to the Re- 
ligious Life than the Deified Christ. 
(A Christmas Sermon.) 
13. The Century of Wonder. 
14. The Twentieth Century— A Prophecy. 
15. Prayer. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 


Series on “‘The Passing and the Permanent in Religion.” 


7. 1. Religions and Religion. 
8. H. Theologies and Theology. 
10. III. The Universe. 
16. IV. Man. 
17. V. Bibles. 
18, VI. Gods and God. 


a 


Tn the manifesto about the introduction of the 
State monopoly of the liquor traffic in Russia, 
the assurance was solemnly made that its only 
object was to reduce drunkenness in Russia, 
hitherto encouraged by the interested private 
publican. The Anglo-Russian of this month 
asserts, however, that the Russian government 
is in reality encouraging the sale of drink to an 
extent that was not possible to private enter- 
prise. °° . . 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York 
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Pleasantries. 


“What ten books would you take if you 
had to pass the rest of your life on a desert 
island?” ‘Oh, I wouldn’t take books at all. 
I’d take things to eat.” 


Customer: “Haven’t you a restaurant in 
the building?” Floor-walker: “Yes, madam, 
—sixth floor, front. Regular dinner forty- 
nine cents, marked down from a dollar.” 


At a colored church, something less than forty 
miles from this office, the pastor in a glowing 
tribute to the late queen referred to her as “de 
ruler of de mighty empire on which de sun neber 
ceases to set!” 


And still Mr, Staye remained in the parlor. 
“Edith,” called a gruff voice from upstairs, 
“tell Mr. Staye, if he meets the milkman as 
he goes out, to order two quarts for me.” 
This had the desired effect.— Chicago Journal. 


A London journal, alluding to some recent 
examination papers which were sent it from a 
quarter in which hoaxing is not to be suspected, 
says one of the drollest answers was a sixth-form 
boy’s in reply to the question, What is the dif- 
ference between an optimist and a pessimist? 
“An optimist looks after your eyes, and a pessi- 
mist after your feet,” was his fine, perverted 
derivation. 


The professor, according to a London news- 
paper, had taken a few of his pupils to the Zoo. 
While the lions were being fed, he remarked 
to the keeper, with a view to his pupils’ in- 
struction at first hand: “If one of these gigantic 
and ferocious carnivora should contrive to eman- 
cipate itself and should hurl its prodigious 
strength into our midst, what steps would you 
take?” “Bloomin’ long uns, sir,” said the man, 
whereat the boys tittered. 


One day, in a town where he was to lecture, 
Henry Ward Beecher went into a barber shop 
to be shaved. The barber, not knowing him, 
asked him whether he was going to hear 
Beecher lecture. “I guess so,” was the reply, 
“Well,” continued the barber, “if you haven’t 
got a ticket, you can’t get one. They’re all sold, 
and you'll have tostand.” ‘That's just my luck,” 
said Mr. Beecher. “I always did have to stand 
when I’ve heard that man talk.”—Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 


“Where’s your daughter Mary living now, 
Mrs. Herlihy?” inquired one of the neighbors. 
“Her hoosband’s got a foine job on the Zoimes, 
reporting accidents,” said Mrs, Herlihy, proudly ; 
“and the two av thim and little Moike is living in 
a suit up-town.” “What's a suit?” inquired the 
neighbor. “A suit,” said Mrs. Herlihy, slowly, 
“Gs one o’ thim places where the parloor is the 
bedroom, and the bedroom is the kitchen, and 
the closets is down in the cellar, and the beds is 
piannys,—or organs, and,—well, it’s one o’ thim 
places where iverything is something else,” con- 
cluded Mrs. Herlihy. ° : 


Ephraim Knox’s hens frequently annoyed 
his neighbors. When the town was building 
a library ‘‘next door to him,’’ he and his 
hens superintended operations. One day hi» 
brother Seth was passing with a friend, and 
stopped to view the progress of the library. 
He looked at the hens in disgust. ‘‘What 
in the world are those hens making such 
a noise for. do you suppose? There ain’t 
any grain in  there,’’ said the. friend. 
‘*Well,’’? remarked Seth, dryly, 
had the oversight of ’most everything in 
town. You know the corner-stone of the 
building was laid yesterday, and I calc’late 
that speckled hen over there thinks she laid 
it)’’— Vouth’s Companion 
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THE AOLIA 


Is an organ which any 
one can play. It is even 
more than this. It is an 
orchestra. 


No musical knowledge is required, 
the instrument performing technical 
execution, while the player regulates 
the expression. 

Symphonies, overtures, and entire 
operas, as well as sacred music, may 
be enjoyed whenever the mood calls 
for them. Accompaniments for the 
voice, violin, and ’cello, are likewise 
available. 


M. Steinert & Sons Co. 


PIANO EMPORIUM, 162 Boylston St., Boston 


When Visiting 
BOSTON 


register at the 


NEW 
HOTEL 
BELLEVUE § 


adjoining § 
Unitarian Building. 
BEACON ST. —————— 


DOMINION EURO 
LINE for 


- —= — 
FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE. 
Boston to Queenstown y tee 


New England, 11,600 tons.--..+-- Mar. 27 


Richards, Mills & Co., 771-81 State St., 49 > 


Hist & 

ASTINGS 0, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 
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New England Mutual — - 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS Dec, 31, 1899+ Ncheduatedaoa eCaSl 
PPABiLTETEs Ce ie 
: $2,705,771.97 


Liberal contracts to ‘men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary: 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES - 


AND FORECLOSED LANDS 
‘Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St.. Boston 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND , 


WESTERN LANDS 


- BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
akotas. Correspondence solicited. 


S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOO 


For girls of allages. Endowed 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rey. E. E, Hale, D.D. 


Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK} P at AE 
Miss Hyde’s Home School. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


FOR 
GIRLS 


Ian ay stad twelve years of age. 


Ne TR POINT SCHOOL 
“_. / FOR BOYS . 
Ch, Organs Ena eyed classes. Individual 


F. B. KNAPP, §S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


ROXBURY LATIN. SCHOOL (Boston), 


Endowed classical school for boys, founded in 1645 ; fits 
for college, especially Hai |; non-residents live in famity 
of one of the masters in the Admiral Winslow House, 
fitted up as a dormitory. logue sent on request. 

Rev. James Dz Normanpig, D.D., President of the 
Trustees. Witt1am C. CoLiar, Head Master. 

‘Address O. M. FARNHAM, Roxbury, Mass. 


HE ALLEN SCHOOL, West Newton, Mass. 
Wholesome physical, mental, and moral conditions. 
Small classes. Individual attention. Experienced teach- 
ers. The inspiration of personality. Pupils live in the 
homes of. the Head Masters. References: 2,500 livi 
alumni. Si a circular. _Head masters: Fran 
Hoyt Wood, A.B. (Harvard), Ph.D. (Leipzig); Albert> 
Edward Bailey, A.B. (Harvard). 
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HURCH 
ARPETS rics. cs 


FACTURERS 


ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


WASHINGTON ST., 
OPP.BOYLSTON ST. 


BOSTON. 
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